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Sermons on Communism 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Sometimes you encounter Catholics 
who feel that the clergy are belaboring 
Communism too often in their ser- 
mons. When you read the words of 
the Encyclicals on the Soviet danger, 
you soon realize that our Holy Father 
is of quite the opposite opinion. Very 
probably the reason for the lay attitude 
in certain quarters is the inferior qual- 
ity of these sermons. No doubt there 
are certain preachers who deal with 
this vital subject always and forever in 
a few trite and patent platitudes. 
But the fault is not with the subject. 
It is not a new subject, but its very 
persistence as a theme is a proof of the 
danger that underlies the Marxian 
doctrine. 

To avoid the vain practice of crying 
“Wolf” ever and anon in the same 
monotonous tone, the preacher ought 
to make special effort to render his 
words interesting. Our people know, 
no doubt, the inherent fallacies in the 
Communist catechism, but they find 
it hard to disturb their inner composure 
over a threat that seems little more 
than theoretical to them here at home 
snug and warm behind an immense 
protective barrier of ocean. To en- 
liven the sermon and to convey a 


sense of the imminence of the peril, 
we must dress up the abstractions in 
concrete pictures of persons, places 
and crises. The account of Arch- 
bishop Stepinac’s humiliation did more 
to rouse our Catholic people than the 
fulminations of a thousand moral 
theologians. 


Winston Churchill on Communist 
Menace 


Names make for interest, and a 
sermon on Communism might well 
begin with a quotation from some pub- 
lic person’s opinion on the menace of 
Communism. For instance, the Lon- 
don Tablet (January 4, 1947) quotes an 
article written by Winston Churchill 
for the Daily Telegraph in January: 


“*_. greater divergencies have opened 
among men than those of the re- 
ligious wars of the Reformation or 
of the political and social conflicts 
of the French Revolution, or of the 
power struggle just concluded with 
Hitler’s Germany. The schism be- 
tween Communism on the one hand 
and Christian ethics and Western 
civilization on the other is the most 
deadly, far-reaching, and rending 
that the human race has known.” 


Churchill goes on to say that the peak 
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of the crisis has not yet arrived, due to 
the advent of the Atom Bomb. ‘We 
have a breathing space, and we owe it 
to the Atom Bomb.” Not long ago 
Marshal Tito was reported to have 
said to his Yugoslav Reds that this 
disconcerting invention had forced a 
revision of the plans for world-con- 
quest. 

Churchill also points out that the 
only salvation for Europe lies in a re- 
turn to its origins. He does not desig- 
nate in detail what these origins are, 
but every fair-minded student of his- 
tory knows that the origins of Euro- 
pean culture are the doctrines of faith 
and morals as taught by the Catholic 
Church. It was these and these alone 
that made the foundation for the cul- 
tural and religious unity of Europe in 
the Middle Ages. Protestantism, while 
launching a divisive principle into the 
heart of European life, was not able to 
. completely shatter it, because it con- 
tinued even after the Reformation to 
live by the faith and morality it in- 
herited from the Church. The editor 
of the London Tablet in the same issue 
of January 4 points out clearly that for 
this reason the Reformation was not as 
fatal.a challenge to Europe as is the 
beast of Communism. 


France and the Catholic Tradition 


It is natural that Churchill should 
appeal to the French for help in re- 
building the unity of Europe. Their 
culture has its roots deep in Catholi- 
cism; their traditions are the heart of 
the tradition of all Europe. It was 
perhaps the inherent Catholicism of 
the French spirit that prompted Her- 
riot and Briand to outline a scheme for 
a United States of Europe that would 
transcend all excessive nationalism. 
It was the Catholic unitive spirit that 
fostered the Crusades and the Uni- 


versity of Paris, and gave to the French 
Revolution that character of univer- 
sality that saved it from utter ugliness. 

There is one great enemy of Euro- 
pean unity and that is Communism. 
Its goal is worldwide domination of all 
peoples, and that cannot be achieved 
against the opposition of a united 
Europe. But it can be attained by 
piece-meal absorption of country after 
country. And each country cannot be 
subdued, until it is rendered powerless 
by internal strife and revolution—by a 
chaotic, synthetic confusion of all its 
parts. Nation must, therefore, be 
divided against nation, and class 
against class. Thus will be defeated 
any possible confederation of States 
into a peaceful unit. 


Communist Strategy in France 


The situation in France is an inter- 
esting example of Red strategy. Wil- 
liam Chamberlin says that there are a 
million members in the French Com- 
munist Party. Yet, it is not yet in a 
position to carry out the knock-down 
and drag-out tactics pursued in places 
where the Reds are in control. In- 
stead, the Party is instructed to avoid 
any acts of violence that make it un- 
popular, but to engage assiduously in 
governmental tampering and to en- 
trench itself in the trade unions. 

How well they have carried out the 
instructions can be seen in a report 
from Father Parsons (America, No- 
vember 30, 1946): ‘The first thing 
that struck me (about the Elections) 
was the extremely hypocritical and 
lying campaign made by the Com- 
munists.”” They pretended to be the 
standard-bearers of a French renas- 
cence that would restore all the old 
traditions. All the bourgeois virtues 
were claimed for the Party: honesty, 
patriotism, protection of private prop- 
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erty. Underneath they showed their 
anti-Catholic bias, but publicly one 
would have thought that they were 
only a patriotic party yearning for the 
lost glories of France. Under this 
chicanery they did well, coming off 
with 28% of the total votes. 

But when the field has been suffi- 
ciently harrowed and tilled, there will 
come in the inexorable course of Com- 
munist strategy an armed insurrec- 
tion. The London Tablet says that 
the Communist preparations for an 
armed coup are in advanced stages: 
“Military supplies dropped by para- 
chute during the war for the use of the 
Resistance and retained by the Party, 
or seized from the Germans during the 
last phase of the war, have been sub- 
stantially increased since the war 
ended, largely by arms dropped by 
parachute from aeroplanes coming 
from Yugoslavia or smuggled in by 
sea.”” The rest of the plan includes 
systematic ‘‘colonization”’ or the reduc- 
tion in numbers of the French Army. 
The Tablet editor says that the Com- 
munists do not intend to be thwarted 
by an army, as they were in 1936 in 
Spain. 


Why French Catholics Were Conservative 


What of the Catholics in France? 
Former Prime-Minister Churchill is of 
the opinion that unity in Europe will 
not be achieved by governmental 
action, but by the labor and enterprise 
of individual organizations. There is 
such an organization in France, the 
MRP!—the Popular Republican 
Movement. But to know its spirit and 
technique you must know something of 
its background and its point of depar- 


1 Cfr. America (Dec. 21, 1946, and Jan. 4, 
1947) for two excellent articles by Georges 
Didier, S.J., to whom I am indebted for facts 
about MRP. 


ture from conservative Catholic social 
thought. This movement can be used 
in a sermon as an incentive to young 
Catholics to participate in Catholic 
social and economic projects. 

The typical French Catholic of 
twenty years ago had a long memory. 
Through the reading of history and the 
attitudes of his forefathers he had a 
keen awareness of the horrors of the 
French Revolution. Vivid in his 
mind was the butchery of priests and 
Religious. The movement that had 
started out as a means of purifying the 
nation of the sins of nobility had pro- 
ceeded to strike down the whole social 
order, and with it religion. For these 
reasons the French Catholic generally 
coupled a progressive, democratic gov- 
ernment with the concept of persecu- 
tion of religion. 

The Second Republic under the im- 
pact of the Christian liberal ideas of 
Lacordaire and Montalembert was 
tolerable, but the Republic had a brief 
career. The Third Republic—ah, 
there was the target of every good 
Catholic’s vitriolic detestation! Secu- 
larization of schools, removal of the 
crucifix from school buildings, expul- 
sion of Religious, confiscation of church 
property—all these totalled up to a 
sum of iniquity that seemed infinite to 
the French Catholic, and confirmed 
him in his opinion that the Progres- 
sives were anti-God. 

Came the War of 1914 and the Cath- 
olics allied with their former enemies 
in a common cause, but the marriage 
was short-lived. The Third Republic 
became worse and worse. Not only 
was it anti-Catholic but apparently 
anti-moral. Its officers were often in- 
volved in amazing scandals, sexual and 
financial; its departments had no 
power; its policy of pacifism was ut- 
terly alien to the old line of true sons 
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of La Patrie. The spinelessness of the 
Third Republic split France into fes- 
tering confusion. Why there was no 
civil war in the 30’s is something of a 


mystery. 


Origin of the Popular Republican Move- 
ment 


When France fell in 1940, the 
French Catholics could say very truly: 
“I told you so!’’ For these many 
years they had been predicting that the 
widespread practice of birth-control, 
the toleration of divorce and similar 
evils spawned by the Third Republic, 
would cause a catastrophe. Now the 
hour had come and France was the 
victim of its own fifth-columnists. In 
their national humiliation, the French 
Catholics felt a mood of melancholy 
that was tinged with a trace of bitter 
triumph. 

In Pétain they saw a savior, a man 
who would restore the moral virtue of 
France and with it the key to a restora- 
tion of the old Catholic way of life. 
The senile, naive compromiser made 
Vichy the center of national treachery 
and a torture-chamber for his fellow- 
countrymen. He lent his name to 
persecution of the Jews, allowed the 
deportation of workers to Germany, 
and tried to stamp out pro-Ally activi- 
ties with a bloody hand. The dodder- 
ing old Marshal had perverted the best 
sentiments and aspirations of the 
French mind instead of holding them 
high against all opposition. 

The Catholic soul of France could 
tolerate the betrayal no longer. The 
dim-eyed, disillusioned Catholic threw 
in his lot with the Underground, with 
the men of the Resistance. Even 
bishops and priests could be numbered 
among the men who resisted Vichy and 
its Nazi hands. There were, of course, 
some who were intransigent. But it 


soon became known that innumerable 
Catholics were fighting the secret war. 
And when the war ended and the 
names of the members of the move- 
ment were released, the Progressives 
were quite amazed. They did not dare 
to impugn the patriotism of men like 
Georges Bidault who had been the 
general head of all the secret organiza- 
tions. 


Need for Realism in Catholic Action 


It was men like Bidault that 
snapped the tie that bound Catholic 
political thought to rock-ribbed con- 
servatism. It is a pity that we have 
no one like him here in America. We 
thunder from our pulpits about the 
need of reading and practising the 
social and economic doctrines out- 
lined in the Encyclicals of the Popes. 
Yet, it seems that we can hope to pro- 
duce nothing more than the garden 
variety of politician. We are grateful 
if the Catholic politicians that we 
know keep out of scandals. However, 
I suppose it is the part of caution not 
to place too much faith in particular 
individuals when preaching a sermon. 
Our encomiums might backfire, as 
happens too often when a Catholic 
lauds some Catholic movie actress: 
later it is very embarrassing to be told 
about her divorce. 

Catholics like Bidault had been 
trained in Catholic Action before the 
War. As members of that movement, 
they had no great interest in the past 
of France. They wanted only to save 
souls, to preach the Gospel. The 
Tocists had no nostalgia for the golden 
glories of sunset, but a great hope for 
the sunrise of true social justice. 
Pétain was senile and pessimistic, but 
these Catholic Actionists were young, 
enthusiastic and optimistic. Their 
work with the Underground had given 
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them a great sympathy for the plight 
of the poor whom they met in their 
daily forays. It had given them also a 
sensitive understanding of the Com- 
munists and Socialists whom they met. 
They began to see that in the radical 
mind there was a tragic idealism that 
was sincere enough, but it had the 
mark of the beast upon it: the heaven 
on earth visioned by the Communists 
could never satisfy the soul. Shoulder 
to shoulder they worked with the 
Reds, and it only served to strengthen 
their resolves to give France Christ 
instead of Lenin. 


Union of All Men of Good Will 


These young leaders of Catholic 
Action decided to form an organization 
after the War was over. It was not to 
be specifically a Catholic party. Too 
often projects that aim at diffusion of 
general Christian principles are de- 
feated by adopting the word Catholic 
in their titles. And to-day there is a 
need for all good men to come to the 
aid of their country: in fighting 
Communism we welcome the support 
of Protestants. So, the new organiza- 
tion was to be open to all men of good 
will, to all the lovers of Christian 
France. 

To-day the party is called the MRP, 
the Popular Republican Movement. 
It is very probably the strongest 
single party in France, having secured 
28% of the votes at the November 
elections. And it is only beginning to 
feel its strength. 

There is no doubt that this organi- 


zation will prove to be one of the bodies 
for which Churchill is looking so 
eagerly as a means of taking steps 
towards unity in Europe. There are 
critics, no doubt, who say that the 
MRP should have a more clearly de- 
fined religious tone, and a program 
entirely distinct from that of the gen- 
eral run of political parties. But the 
main point is that these men have not 
been idle: they have thrown up a 
bulwark against Communism and 
made a serious attempt to integrate 
religion and social reform. That is 
more than can be said of any similar 
American organization. 

Dean Acheson described Commu- 
nism as “aggressive and expansive.” 
Quite true. But it is also true of the 
Catholic Church. There is within her 
a drive that tends to force her out- 
wards geographically. These two for- 
ces have come to grips in France. The 
crisis there is but a reflection of the 
universal mutual antagonism, and 
from the example of France we should 
be able to learn much for the future 
here in America. Communism may 
conquer in France, but if so, it will 
have to be over the dead bodies of the 
splendid young men that compose the 
MRP. God grant that American 
Catholics will some day have the same 
social interest as that of the French 
Catholics! If it fails to flower, there is 
no hope here. If Catholics are not in 
the vanguard of social reform, where 
in the world will you find an organiza- 
tion that will have the strength in 
unity that is necessary to stop the 
wild horses of internal revolution? 











In Memoriam: Father Hugh Pope, O.P. 
(1869-1946) 


By JAmMEs M. Vosté, 


On November 23 of the past year at 
five minutes before midnight, Father 
Hugh Pope, S.Scr.D., $.T.M., died at 
Edinburgh at the age of 77 years. 
Among Catholic Biblical scholars, par- 
ticularly in English-speaking countries, 
he was universally known and admired 
for his indefatigable literary activity 
which goes back to the beginning of 
this century. He had, we might say, 
an inborn love and reverence for the 
sacred books, ‘being the son of a con- 
verted Anglican minister. From his 
father he also inherited his zeal for 
the conversion of England. Father 
Pope was a most zealous preacher, 
director of souls, and instructer of 
converts. He was also brilliant, keen 
and sharp in controversy, but full of 


1“Hugh Pope had indeed a unique com- 
bination of all the right and necessary gifts 
for giving those popular addresses: knowl- 
edge, lucidity, imperturbable good temper 
and a great sense of humor. . When he 
was speaking, he always recalled to my mind 
Quintilian’s description of the orator as the 
good man skilled in speaking’ (The Tablet, 
November 30, 1946, p. 294). In The Universe 
we read: “His knowledge and forthright 
character combined to make him a vigorous 
controversialist. ... At times he hit very 
hard. When, 24 years ago in Glasgow, he 
described Protestantism as ‘one of the 
hoaxiest of unmitigated hoaxes ever foisted 
on a credulous world,’ he raised a storm that 
took a long time to subside.” Father Pope 
studied seriously the sources, principles and 
models of preaching: see. for example, the 
list of his contributions to The Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review (below, footnote 11), also 
“The Formation of a Great Preacher’”’ (Eccl. 
Rev., XX XIX, 140-148, 257-269), “‘Is It Prac- 
ticable to Preach the Epistles of St. Paul?’ 
(ibid., XLVIII, 42-52), “‘Saint Augustine as a 
Preacher” (ibid., XXXV, 487-499), “Saint 
Thomas the Preacher” (ibid., LXIX, 70-75), 
“The Teaching of the Bible for the Ministry” 
(ibid., LX XXVIII, 16-27). 


O.P., S.T.M., S.Ser.D. 


humor.' In spite of many obstacles, 
he organized the public preaching and 
question box of the “Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild.’”’? And besides this, for 
almost all his life he was an active 
and inspiring teacher, occasionally 
Director of Studies for his Province 
and sometimes Superior. ; 


Biography 


Father Hugh, baptized as Henry 
Vincent, was born at Kenilworth, 
Warwickshire, on August 5, 1869, the 
son of Thomas Vercoe Pope, an An- 
glican minister who had followed John 
Henry Newman into the Catholic 
Church. An uncle, Thomas Adler 
Pope, likewise a convert, had entered 
the Oratorians and remained always 
particularly attached to his Dominican 
nephew. Of another uncle, a Protes- 
tant missionary in India, Father Pope 
liked to tell the following story. This 
relative of his had accidentally come 
into possession of a rosary, and in- 
quired what its purpose was and how 
it was to be used. He read a pamphlet 
on the pious practice of the Rosary 

2 “As Prior of Woodchester, well back in 
the days of the first great war, he inaugurated 
that movement of outdoor preaching which 
eventually developed into the widespread 
Catholic Evidence Guild. The beginnings of 
this work must have required great courage, 
but Father Hugh had an abundant store of 
that virtue, and once embarked on the task he 
never looked back’’ (S. Walker in The Rosary 
Calendar and Dominican Directory, 1947, 
Hinckley, England, pp. 43 sq.). Father Pope 
wrote three articles on street preaching in 
The Ecclesiastical Review—‘‘The Modern 
Apostolate” (LXI, 125-136), “‘The Street 


Preacher” (LXV, 344-350), ‘“‘A Week in the 
Street” (LXVI, 132-141). 
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and later acquired the habit of re- 
citing this prayer to the Mother of 
God. In this way he also came into 
the Catholic Church. 

Henry Vincent was educated at the 
Birmingham Oratory, where his father 
was teaching, while Newman was still 
the Superior.* After his classical stud- 
ies, he followed the course of medicine 
for three years at the Queen’s College, 
Birmingham. But God called him to 
a higher ideal: He wanted him as a 
physician of souls and a doctor of 
supernatural truth. Henry Vincent 
Pope entered the Dominican Novitiate 
of Woodchester, where he received the 
white habit and the name of “‘Brother 
Hugh” on September 29, 1891. In 
September, 1894, he was transferred 
to the new college of Hawkesyard 
(Rugeley, Staffordshire) as one of the 
first members of this new foundation, 
an ideal convent for a life of prayer and 
study. He was ordained priest on 
September 19, 1896, at Hawkesyard by 
Bishop Ilsley, of Birmingham, and 
was sent to the Dominican College at 
Louvain to complete his theological 
studies. Here he obtained the Lector- 
ate. At the same time he followed the 
courses in Sacred Scripture and in the 
Oriental languages at the University, 
where he made many friends. Pro- 
fessor A. Van Hoonacker always spoke 
of him with great esteem, because, be- 
sides the classical languages, he ex- 
celled in Hebrew. Later on at Rome, 
he also found his old professor of 


3I am told that Father Pope recounted 
his personal recollections of Newman at this 
time in Blackfriars of Oxford during the year 
1945 or at the beginning of 1946. I have not 
been able to read these recollections, because 
the English periodicals have not been arriving 
in Rome since the beginning of 1940. I am 
also obliged to make the same observation 
regarding the bibliography of Father Pope. 
To fill this gap to some degree, I have been 
making use of the “Survey of Periodicals” 
published in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly. 


Coptic, Msgr. A. Hebbelynck, who 
examined him in this language for his 
doctorate in Sacred Scripture. He 
returned to Hawkesyard in 1898 as 
professor of Sacred Scripture and with 
the duty of organizing the library, to 
which his uncle of the Oratorians had 
bequeathed a rich collection of books 
in Patrology and Church History. 
To-day the library of Hawkesyard is 
an outstanding one, thanks to the wise 
and continuous labors of Father Pope. 
In November, 1908, he passed the 
examination for the Licentiate before 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission 
with notable success. On November 
25 of the following year he was made a 
Doctor in Sacred Scripture. His was 
the fourth doctorate granted by the 
Biblical Commission, and the first one 
to an Englishman. His dissertation, 
“The Date of the Deuteronomy. A 
Critical Study’”’ (Hinckley, 1909, pp. 
XVII + 201), was dedicated to ‘Patri 
dilectissimo cujus in Sacram Paginam 
amor et reverentia filium ad studia 
consimilia lliciebat.”” Immediately 
afterwards, at the end of 1909, he was 
called to be Professor of Biblical Exe- 
gesis at the Pontifical Collegio An- 
gelico, recently founded by the be- 
loved Father Hyacinth M. Cormier. 
Here he taught the New Testament for 
four years, and during that time he 
was made a Master in Sacred Theology 
in June, 1911. But his health did not 
permit him to withstand the Roman 
climate, and he was forced to return 
to England. In 1914 he was elected 
Prior of the Novitiate of Woodchester, 
an office which he occupied for two 
successive three-year terms, after 
which he returned to Hawkesyard as 
Director of Studies. In 1929 this 
office was extended also to the theo- 
logical college at Oxford, to which he 
moved. In 1932, after completing 
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his second term of office, he returned 
to the convent of Hawkesyard. Two 
years later, at the express wish of the 
Archbishop of Birmingham, he be- 
came Vice-Rector and Spiritual Di- 
rector at the College of the Oratory of 
Caversham. A year later, however, 
he was elected Prior at Hawkesyard, 
an office which he held likewise for 
two terms—a proof of the trust which 
he enjoyed among his brethren. 
Finally, in 1942, at the age of 73, he 
was obliged to accept his last appoint- 
ment when he was nominated Su- 
perior of the Dominican House at 
Edinburgh. Here he spent his last 
years. In November, 1944, he had the 
satisfaction of taking part in the 
Golden Jubilee of the convent of 
Hawkesyard, and there preached the 
commemorative address—one of his 
last. In 1945 his strength began to 
fail; he could not leave the house, and 
rarely was he still able to celebrate 
Mass. In September, 1946, came the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination 
to the priesthood, but no celebration 
was possible. The end was now 
rapidly approaching. On November 
23, after many months of suffering 
endured with edifying resignation and 
without ceasing from his studies and 
writing, he passed to his reward.‘ 
The remains were brought to Hawkes- 


4 A month before his death he sent to the 
editor of The Clergy Review his last article 
entitled ‘‘A Day with St. Jerome at the Zoo,”’ 
and added these words: “I just have a second 
stroke. I fear this is the end” (from a letter 
of Very Rev. Canon G. J. Smith to Msgr. 
J. T. M. Barton). In this connection we 
might recall that the late Father Pope, thin, 
agile and erect, was—like all great workers— 
very frugal and mortified. He was no 
“sportsman”’ in the modern sense, although 
he was a great traveller and fisherman: ‘‘His 
love of fishing and his fishing stories were 
proverbial; and in this there was a deep 
consistency, for he understood well Our 
Lord’s bidding to him to be a fisher of men. 
When the bait was refused, he never lost 
hope, but cast his line afresh in neighboring 
waters” (The Tablet, loc. cit.. p. 292). 


yard which he had always loved and 
where he had spent so many years of 
fruitful work. The Solemn Mass of 
Requiem was celebrated by the Very 
Rev. Father Aelwin Tindal-Atkinson, 
former Provincial, and now the Eng- 
lish Socius of the Very Rev. Father 
General. The funeral oration was 
given by the Very Rev. Hilary Car- 
penter, Prior of Oxford. He was 
buried in the quiet cemetery of the 
friars at Hawkesyard. May his soul 
rest in peace! 


Bibliography 


While Father Pope was both a 
teacher and a superior, as well as a 
preacher, retreat master® and zealous 
spiritual father to the young* (and 
in the last-mentioned capacities was 
known throughout England and Amer- 
ica), nevertheless his chief fame was 
that of a Scripture scholar. In all his 
writings there is no attempt at origi- 
nality for its own sake, but instead he 
strove for the greatest accuracy and 
clarity. Thus, he brought the best 
results of modern research and scholar- 
ship within the reach of the educated 
laity. His books are among the most 
informative of their kind. His articles 
were in demand by the editors of The 
Dublin Review,’ The Irish Theological 
Quarterly,® the Irish Ecclesiastical Rec- 
ord,® The Ecclesiastical Review,” The 


5In The Rosary Calendar and Dominican 
Directory, 1947, p. 43, one may read of 
Father Pope: ‘‘As a preacher and retreat 
master he was constantly in demand, and had 
he done nothing else he would still have been 
a busy man.” 

6 “He loved the young, for to the last he 
remained young hi , and was always 
ready to grasp and guide their hopes and 
enthusiasms and to draw the best out of the 
shyest undergraduate” (The Tablet, loc. cit.). 

71 have counted 13 articles from 1902 to 
1940. 
8In the 17 volumes from 1906 to 1922 
there were 18 articles. 

® From 1939 to 1946 there were 5 Biblical 
studies. 
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Homiletic and Pastoral Review, Catho- 
lic University Bulletin,’® Studies, The 
Tablet, The Clergy Review, Blackfriars, 
etc. His name appeared in The Dublin 
Review and in The Ecclesiastical Re- 
view as far back as 1902,'4 and in the 
Journal of Theological Studies in 1903. 
His articles cover all fields of Biblical 
Science: the origin of the Sacred 
Books, especially of the Pentateuch 
and of Isaias,'* the doctrine of inspira- 


16 From 1902 to 1913 there were 14 articles; 
from 1918 to 1940 there were 9 articles (a 
total of 23 articles). 

11 Father Pope’s chief contributions to the 
HomILetTic were as follows: “Skeleton Plans 
for all Sundays of the Year” (12 instalments, 
October, 1919-September, 1920); ‘Sermon 
Material from the Fathers on the Creed’’ (12 
instalments, October, 1921-September, 1922) ; 
“Sermon Material from the Fathers on the 
Commandments” (12 instalments, October, 
1922-September, 1923); Series on “‘St. Au- 
gustine the Preacher” (“‘St. Augustine’s Fame 
as a Preacher,’’ October, 1932; ‘‘Language 
Employed in His Sermons,’”’ November, 1932; 
‘‘Method and Purpose in Preaching,’’ Decem- 
ber, 1932; ‘‘How He Prepared His Sermons,” 
January, 1933; ‘‘St. Augustine’s Humor,” 
February, 1933; “‘St. Augustine’s Eloquence,” 
March, 1933); Series on “St. Augustine 
and the World of Nature” (“St. Augus- 
tine’s Interest in Men and Beasts,” De- 
cember, 1934; ‘St. Augustine’s Interest in 
Birds and Insects,’’ January, 1935; ‘His In- 
terest in Reptiles and Fish,’’ February, 1935; 
‘Key to St. Augustine’s Interest in Nature,”’ 
March, 1935); ‘‘An Unpublished Fragment 
of the Fourth Gospel (in the John Rylands 
Library)’’ (October, 1936); ‘‘The Epistle of 
Kallicrates’’ (October, 1936) ; ‘Biblical Trans- 
lations of Dr. Kenrick, Archbishop of Balti- 
more”’ (January, 1942). 

ae a collaborator in the years 1910 and 
1 a 

13 “‘Undesigned Coincidences in the O. T. 
The Veracity of the O. T. Narrative,” in 
Vol. CXXXI (October, 1902), 314-332. 

14 “Pxtra ecclesiam nulla salus,” in Vol. 
XXVII (1902), 49-59; “What Are We to 
Think of Modern Spiritualism?” ibid., 284— 
300. Later he wrote articles on the Code of 
Hammurabi, cuneiform texts, etc. See below, 
footnote 20. 

15 ‘A Possible View of Rom. X, 13-21,” in 
Vol. IV (1903), 273-279. <A few years later 
he wrote another learned article for this 
Journal, ‘“The Third Book of Esdras and the 
Tridentine Canon,” in Vol. VIII (1907), 218- 
232. 

6 Cfr. his dissertation for the doctorate in 
Sacred Scripture mentioned above; also ‘‘The 
Mosaic Authorship of Deuteronomy”’ in Ir. 
Theol. Quart., V (1910), 159-165; ‘“‘The 


tion,” the Canon," and the ancient 
and modern translations. He was 
particularly interested in the various 
forms and changes of the Douay- 
Rheims Version. He kept his readers 
abreast of excavations and other re- 
cent archeological and epigraphic dis- 
coveries.” He kept himself informed 


Integrity of Isaias,’’ ibid., I (1906), 447-457; 
‘‘Where Are We in Pentateuchal Criticism?”’ 
tbid., VIII (1913), 377-398. 

17 “The Scholastic View of Inspiration,” in 
Ir. Theol. Quart., VI (1911), 275-298; “‘The 
Inspiration of the Bible,” in Dublin Rev., 
CLXIX (1921), 81-92; on the truth of the 
Bible see Dublin Rev., ‘CXXXI (1902), 314— 
332. Mention may "be made also of his 
various articles on the teaching of Holy 
Scripture: ‘‘What Is an Adequate Course of 
Scripture Study?” in Eccles. Rev., XLII 
(1910), 129-142; ‘The Teaching of Scripture 
in Seminaries,” ibid., LXIV (1921), 493-511; 
‘“‘Why Divorce Our Teaching of Theology 
from Our Teaching of the Bible?” in Jr. Theol. 
Quart., VIII (1913), 47-64; “The Biblical 
Commission and the Degrees It Confers,”’ in 
Eccl. Rev., XLII (1910), 391-400, 641-655. . 

1% Cfr. The Journal of Theol. St., VIII 
(1907), 218-232, on the Third Book of Esdras 
and the Tridentine Canon; also ‘““Why Does 
the Protestant Church Read the Book of 
ol in Dubl. Rev., CXXXVII (1905), 

9 Cfr. “The Origin of the Clementine 
Vulgate,”’ in Eccl. Rev., XLV (1911), 428-447; 
“The Origin of the Douay Bible,’”’ in Dublin 
Rev., CXLVII — 97-118; ‘‘The Rheims 
Version of the N ,” tbid., CLII (1913), 
276-300; cimitarky in the Clergy Review, 
XVII (1939), 311-325; “A Forgotten Eng- 
lish Catholic Version of the N. T.,” in Dublin 
Rev., CCVI (1940), 150-165; ‘“‘An Unusual 
Edition of the Rheims N. T.,” in Irish Eccl. 
Rec., LVII (1940), 468-484; “Some Omis- 
sions in the Douay-Rheims Version,” in 
Clergy Rev., XVIII (1940), 112-121; “‘The 
Biblical Translations of Dr. Kenrick, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore,’’ in Hom. and Past. Rev., 
XLII (1941), 313-326; “Should We Con- 
tinue to Use Challoner’s Version in Church?”’ 
in Irish Eccl. Rec., LIX (1942), 120-127; 
“Misprints or Heresies?’ in Clergy Rev., 
XXIII (1943), 114-120; “I Always Read 
the Authorised Version,” ibid., XXIV (1944), 
50-60; ‘‘Calumnies Concerning the Douay- 
Rheims Bible,’”’ in Irish Eccl. Record, LXIV 
(1944), 145-158, 233-246 ; “The History of 
the Rheims-Douay Version,” in Downside 
Rev., LXII (1944), 157-171. See also “The 
Lollard Bible (against M. Deasby),” in 
Dublin Rev., CLXVIII (1921), 60-72, CLXIX 
(1921), 155-157; “Tyndale’s N. T. in Eng- 
— in The Tablet (October 24, 1936), 554— 
557. 

20 ““The Code of Hammurabi and the Code 
of Moses,” in Eccl. Rev., XXVIII (1903), 
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of current investigations both in the 
Old Testament and in the New, not 
neglecting any opportunity of de- 
fending or explaining Catholic doc- 
trine. 

Among his larger works we must 
not omit the following. On the 
broader aspects of Scripture he wrote 
“St Thomas Aquinas as an Interpreter 
of Holy Scripture” (1924)?! and ‘‘The 
Catholic Church and the Bible’ (1926). 
A constant reader of the Fathers, he 
had a particular preference for St. 
Jerome and St. Augustine, as is evi- 
denced in all his works. From this 
interest he published a large volume 
on “Saint Augustine of Hippo. Es- 
says Dealing with His Life and Times 
and Some Features of His Work’’ 
(1937; pp. XIX, 408).?* His last 
articles sent to the Clergy Review refer 
to St. Jerome.** He also read and 
studied the earliest of the great Scrip- 
ture scholars, Origen.*4 For popular 


502-515; ‘‘The Influence of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions upon Biblical Criticism,’’ ibid., 
XIX (1903), 352-363; ‘Recent Excavations 
of Biblical Sites in Palestine,” in Dublin Rev., 
CXXXVI (1905), 27-47;: ‘The Excavations 
of Gezer and the Light They Throw upon the 
Bible,” ibid., CXLI (1907) 296-324; ‘Israel 
in Beyrt. After the Exodus,” in Irish Theol. 
Quart., III (1908), 342-356; “The Temple 
of Onias at Leontopolis,” ibid., 415-424; 
“The Oxyrhynchus Papyri and Pentateuchal 
Criticism,’”’ tbid., VI (1911), 145-157; ‘‘The 
Wealth of the Hebrews,” ibid., 414-426; 
“The Temple of Jahu in Syene and Penta- 
teuchal Criticism,” in Eccl. Rev., XLVII 
(1912), 291-303; ‘‘Recent Light on Jerusalem 
Topography,” in Dublin Rev., CLI (1912), 
277-298; ‘‘An Unpublished Fragment of the 
Fourth Gospel,” in Hom. and Past. Rev., 
XXXVI (1935-6), 581-586; ‘Mari: A Long 
Lost City,” in Dublin Rev., CCIV (1939), 
322-337. 

21 As a true Dominican, Father Pope was 
an ardent student of St. Thomas, and in his 
writings on inspiration, as quoted above, 
always defended the Thomastic position; 


cfr., e.g., Irish Theol. Quart., VI (1911), 275-~ 


298. He described St. Thomas as a Preacher 
in Eccl. Rev., LUXIX (1923), 70-75. Cfr. also 
“The Doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Mother of God and the Teaching 
of St. Thomas Aquinas,”’ in Eccl. Rev., XX XI 
(1904) 566-587. 


usage he published “The Layman’s 
New Testament” (1928; 2nd ed., 
1934), which the Ecclesiastical Review 
called ‘‘the classic work of its kind in 
English.”** By far the most impor- 
tant and best-known work of Father 
Pope is unquestionably ‘The Catholic 
Student’s Aids to the Study of the 
Bible,”’ first published in three volumes 
from 1913 to 1923, then in a new and 
enlarged edition in five volumes from 
1926 to 1938. This work was com- 
mended by Cardinal Gasparri and the 
English Cardinals Bourne and Gas- 
quet, likewise by the two successive 
Archbishops of Birmingham, McIntire 
and Williams. It includes the whole 
of Biblical Introduction and is a com- 
plete encyclopedia of Biblical knowl- 
edge. The late F. Condamin, S.J., 
praised its Catholic spirit in the Revue 
A pologetique: ‘“The author has taken 
particular care to conform his ex- 
position to the decisions and direc- 
tives of the Roman Biblical Com- 
mission and.to the theological prin- 
ciples of St. Thomas.’’* He wrote 


22 See series of articles published in Hom. 
and Past. Rev. (above footnote 11). Cfr. also 
“Saint Augustine’s ‘Tractatus in Joannem’: 
A Neglected Classic,” in Eccl. Rev., XLXIX 
(1913), 161-172; “St. Augustine, the Student 
of Holy Scripture,” in The Cath. World, XCIX 
586-596; ‘St. Augustine as a Preacher,” in 
Eccl. Rev., XXXV (1906), 487-499. 

23 “Saint Jerome’s Latin Text of St. Paul’s 
Epistles,”’ in Irish Theol. Quart., IX (1914), 
413-445; “St. Jerome: Bird-watcher and 
Naturalist,” in Clergy Rev., XXVI (1946), 
237-252; ‘“‘A Day with St. Jerome at the 
Zoo,” ibid. (posthumous). 

“ “Origen and the Biblical Question,’’ in 
Irish Theol. Quart., XI (1916), 41-61; ‘“‘Ori- 
gen’s Treatise on Prayer,” in Eccl. Rev., LX 
(1919), 633-649. 

% Cfr. Eccl. Rev., XCIII (1935), 202. 

% Cfr. Rev. Apol. (1927), 225. I must ex- 
plain here that I did not intend to give a 
complete bibliography of the writings of 
Father Pope. Mention might be made of ~ 
articles on the “Synoptic Problem’’ ap 
in the Irish Theol. Quart., II (1907), 438-457, 
VIII SOL 247-270; Cath. Univ. Bull., 
XVII (1911), 31-46, XVIII (1912), 302-310: 
likewise on ‘“‘The Psalms” in the Eccl. Rev., 
XLIV (1911), 302-310; Dublin Rev., CLIX 
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many pamphlets for the Catholic 


(1916), 267-290. He was also interested in 
spiritism and magic, as may be seen in his 
articles in the Eccl. Rev., XXVII (1902), 
284-300, LXIII (1920), 225-253. Even quite 
recently he discussed the mystery of Mary’s 
knowledge of the Divinity of Jesus in the 
Irish Eccl. Rec., LXVI (1945), 100-105. 
While visiting England, I have also seen some 
of his writings on the formation of the Domini- 
can Order, etc. 


Truth Society, including “Why Be- 
lieve the Bible?” and ‘The Godhead of 
Christ as Portrayed in the Gospels.”’ 
To all who have known him inti- 
mately and loved him, Father Pope 


will remain a model of the Dominican 


ideal of the love, of the advancement, 
and of the defense of Truth. 





Do Our High School Pupils Lack Leadership? 
By Josepu P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


That Catholic high school pupils 
lack leadership is the considered opin- 
ion expressed last October in St. Lotiis 
by an American bishop known long 
since in all the churches for a contem- 
porary and practical zeal extending 
back to the very days of his simple 
priesthood. He said also on that occa- 
sion that he thinks the reason for this 
lack of the apostolic spirit for the most 
part among our Catholic high school 
youth is this: we don’t begin early 
enough to train them in the way that 
fully formed Catholics must go—that 
is, we don’t start this training in the 
grade schools. 

I agreed and cited in confirmation of 
his observation the September issue of 
The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, an issue 
devoted exclusively to the Reconstruc- 
tion of Belgium with an article on the 
Youth Movements of that country— 
Catholic (Jocists), Socialist and Com- 
munist. All these Youth Movements 
begin at the ripe age of eight years. 
I remarked that I thought there is a 
movement at hand competent to give 
this desired spiritual formation be- 
ginning with the third grade and going 
on through the eighth grade. That 
movement is an adaptation to the 
grade schools of the Legion of Mary 
technique: for if Frank Duff could say 
a year ago last September to the par- 
ents of the Junior Legionaries of Dub- 
lin that those Junior Legionaries (they 
range, I believe, from twelve to eight- 
een years of age) had already proved 
that the modern secularized Catholic 


family can be transformed inciden- 
tally by Junior Legionaries into apos- 
tolic Catholic families, families that 
are living for Christ with a livelihood 
as an incident (instead of living for 
this world with religion as an incident), 
much more can grade school youngsters 
do the same through Legion training. 


Spiritual Formation of Juveniles 


I emphasized the fact that weshall be 
dealing with children from the time of 
their First Communion to adoles- 
cence, and this is the springtime of 
grace. I remarked, too, that at the 
present time we are treating these 
same youngsters as if they had no 
spiritual autonomy at all; yet, the 
same youngsters show high temporal 
autonomy. At six they are street-wise; 
at eight they can organize games 
among their companions, can sell 
papers, go a distance to shop, etc. In 
spiritualities, though, we make these 
youngsters move along an assembly 
line of supposed soul-formation through 
lock-stepping them to Confession, to 
Communion, and to daily Mass in 
seasons of devotion. But our assem- 
bly-line work does not result in per- 
sonal and permanent habits of piety. 
In big cities it is found that thirty-five 
to forty per cent of these children, in 
spite of being together at the same 
Mass on Sunday during the school 
year, are not at Sunday Mass at all in 
thé summer vacation period. The 
other sixty to sixty-five per cent, 
who go to Communion with some kind 
of relative frequency during the school 
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year, do not keep up that frequency 
in the summer months—quite a few 
of them not going at all. We seem to 
forget that children follow natural 
leaders according to age and sex; and 
we have made no provision to channel 
this tendency in spiritual matters. 
They grow up Topsy-like as far as 
really socialized spiritual formation is 
concerned. 


The Legion of Mary’s Technique 


The Legion’s technique can easily 
do for those still in the springtime of 
grace what it has been doing these 
twenty-five years in every part of the 
world for older groups of every age 
of both sexes. The procedure for 
parochial schools can be this. Each 
room from the third grade up to the 
eighth included will have a small 
number of active Legionaries of Mary 
—say, four boys and four girls out of a 
room of fifty. These are carefully 
chosen, not Eustace Murphys of 
either sex. Eustace Murphy was a boy 
in Galway, Ireland, a hundred years 
ago of young Tom Burke’s age—the 
Tom Burke who afterwards became 
the famous Dominican preacher. Tom 
once got a whipping from his mother 
because he wasn’t like Eustace Mur- 
phy; Tom was able to imitate the 
donkeys and geese of the neighborhood, 
could fool his father in the disguise of a 
beggar boy, and could swim as far in 
Galway Bay as a grown man. These 
four boys and four girls, if they are 
natural leaders, can easily be made into 
active Legionaries. As such, they will 
gradually become live apostles and 
communicate no small amount of their 
spirit to their companions. These 
active Legionaries will accomplish 
what priests and our, Religious teach- 
ers have not been accomplishing; they 
will induct their companions into per- 









sonal habits of piety, and in doing so 
will clothe themselves with the same 
habits. They will influence their own 
families, and through their companions 
the families of those companions; for 
the family, the first line of Christian 
formation, has failed, and we must be- 
gin to do for the secularized Catholic 
family of to-day what missionaries in 
foreign fields have been doing right 
along to win over the pagan parents of 
their charges—that is, using the chil- 
dren. 

The room Sister or Brother and the 
priest will pick the active Legionaries 
in the person of four natural boy lead- 
ers and four natural girl leaders, two 
sets of each; for they will do their 
apostolic work in pairs—two boys or 
two girls—working as separate pairs 
on roommates individually. The 
weekly meeting of this room Presi- 
dium of the Legion of Mary need not 
last much more than twenty minutes 
and can be held after or before school, 
or on Saturday morning with the room 
Sister or Brother as spiritual director. 
The four officers (president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer) will be 
chosen by the room director and the 
priest out of these eight active Legion- 
aries. The given boy or girl can be 
taught either to preside, to write 
minutes, to keep absences, or to take 
up the secret mite bag collection. 
The order of business as set forth by 
the ‘‘Handbook of the Legion of Mary”’ 
can be followed to advantage, be- 
cause it seems almost a miraculous 
discovery wherever it is used. The 
meeting opens with the Rosary led by 
the director; then follows a reading 
from the ““Handbook’”’ of a few minutes 
only; next the secretary reads his or 
her detailed minutes of the previous 
meeting; then the president calls for 
reports from each two Legionaries on - 
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the assignments given them the week 
before. That over, all rise and recite 
alternately the Magnificat (called in 
Legion terminology ‘“The Catena’’), 
with all reciting the opening and clos- 
ing antiphon and the spiritual direc- 
tor reading the prayer that closes this 
exercise—the prayer taken from the 
Mass of Mary, Mediatrix of all Grace. 
Thereupon the president, who has 
previously got his or her work as- 
signments from the spiritual director, 
parcels out to each pair the allotted 
assignments. That over, all kneel to 
recite in unison the closing Marian 
and martial prayer—with the priest, if 
present, giving the blessing, or the 
spiritual director praying the blessing. 


First Tasks of Junior Legionaries 


The first work undertaken in each 
room will be that of the active Legion- 
aries inducing their companions to 


join the supply department of the 


Army of Mary, that is, becoming 
auxiliary members of the Legion of 
Mary in order to win grace for the 
active Legionaries. That entails the 
daily recitation of the Rosary, Magnifi- 
cat (Catena Mariz), and the closing 
prayer with its battle-cry of Mary, 
Mediatrix of all Grace—of Mary, by 
intercession, the co-redemptress of 
the world. These auxiliary members 
must go on probation for a period of 
two months to prove that they are 
saying the Tessera daily; for the 
prayers of the Legionary are sym- 
bolized by the old papyrus on which 
the Roman commander wrote the 
countersign for the day. One week 
may be enough for this first undertak- 
ing, since a pair of active Legionaries 
would not have to contact more than 
twelve to thirteen of their companions 
at most. Only a part of the room is 
likely to sign up the first week; the rest 


can be left over for later undertakings. 
The second undertaking will be for the 
active Legionaries to talk their com- 
panions into having their parents ask 
the priest of the parish to Enthrone 
the Sacred Heart in their homes, an 
act that has worked near miracles in 
some places. A priest in the Dubuque 
Archdiocese labored vainly over a pe- 
riod of five years in trying to get back 
seventy families to the Church out of 
slightly over a hundred families alto- 
gether, and got back only a handful; 
but after Enthroning the Sacred Heart 
in every home (some of the families 
having forgotten even the Our Father 
and Hail Mary), he succeeded in bring- 
ing back all those families within a few 
years—and two individuals whom he 
did not then get back, he gained over 
in the hour of death. This undertak- 
ing, too, in the first trial may bring 
only a minority of the homes; and 
like the first it can be repeated later on. 
The third undertaking will be for the 
active Legionaries (already night ador- 
ers and already with their homes hav- 
ing the Enthronement of the Sacred 
Heart) to persuade their companions 
to become night adorers likewise—that 
is, spend at least one hour a month in 
silent home adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament reserved at the nearby 
church and joining in faith with the 
Masses being said at that hour on the 
other side of the world—reading, too, 
perhaps from the Gospels. This hour 
is to be any sixty minutes from nine 
o'clock at night until five o’clock the 
next morning. As a fourth undertak- 
ing the active Legionaries will try to 
persuade their companions in the 
greatest number possible to coax their 
parents to start the nightly Rosary in 
the home, as urged by Our Lady at 
Fatima and pleaded for by the present 
Holy Father, and to have this nightly 
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recitation of the Rosary right after the 
evening meal when all are at home— 
the seeming psychological time for 
the modern family Rosary. 

The rest of the undertakings will be 
concerned with the active Legionaries 
winning over the auxiliary members, 
actual or prospective, to personal 
habits of piety during seasons of devo- 
tion, October, November, Third Week 
of Advent, Lent, and May, as the 
first beginnings of the devout life, 
which is to be developed before adoles- 
cence in all the members of the room— 
but in accordance with that rare norm 
of Manning wisdom. 


Cardinal Manning’s Maxim 


Speaking of temperance endeavors, 
Cardinal Manning laid down a rule 
applicable to all forms of training in 
virtue. We must begin in our plan of 
action by taking into account present 
individual potentialities. Creepers 
can’t be made forthwith into walkers 
even, nor walkers into runners. The 
active Legionaries will be spiritual 
runners, once their work gets under 
way; for they are natural leaders, and 
a few weeks can do for them what 
months or years may be required to do 
for some other members of the room. 

During the second week before Oc- 
tober the pairs of active Legionaries will 
sound out each room-mate on what 
he or she feels able to do for God 
through Mary in the month of Octo- 
ber. The minimum suggestion would 
be that everyone should try to go to 
weekly confession and to weekly 
Communion. Some may not be will- 
ing to go to weekday Mass more than 
once a week; a few will be anxious 
to show their love for Mary by going 
to Communion in her honor several 
times a week. The active Legionaries 
should be persuaded that they should 


go to Communion at least in seasons 
of devotion (Mass included, of course) 
frequently, that is, every day with one 
day or at most two days omitted 
weekly. Then, during the first week 
before October the pairs of active 
Legionaries will make a second indi- 
vidual contact with the same room- 
mates to fix the resolution in those who 
have already promised or to further 
persuade those who hesitated. Then, 
each week in the month of October it- 
self there can be a visit of encourage- 
ment to each companion in the room; ° 
and the visiting pair might be changed 
from week to week, but will call always 
on members of the same sex. On 
these visits of encouragement and in- 
cidentally check-up, the active Legion- 
aries could pass on the dramatic inci- 
dents told them by the room director 
and connected with the month of Oc- 
tober. The entire story of Fatima 
could be broken into four parts. Then 
when this grade gets a grade higher, 
the dramatic incidents of the Battle 
of Lepanto might be told in four parts 
by way of encouragement. And then 
as the class goes higher and still higher 
in the grades, the details of each of the 
greatest shrines of the Blessed Mother 
in the world could be broken into four 
parts and told to éach auxiliary or po- 
tential auxiliary Legionary of the 
room. Here is where the room director 
will be able to do through eight atten- 
tive active Legionaries for the other 
members of the room what he would 
never do directly to all the members of 
the room. For the director can quiz 
the small group to make sure that they 
grasp and retain the details told them. 
They are better able to translate those 
details into the psychology and the 
language of their companions than the 
director is. 

The same holds for November. De- 


. 
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votion to the souls is spread; help is 
actually sent to those helpless ones in 
purgatory, not by empty exhortation, 
but by the contagion of the example 
of those of the same age and sex. A 
short cut is taken to the implanting 
into souls of, not notional, but real 
piety; and in the process vital leaders 
are being developed, some of whom 
will get not only close to the near 
reaches of heroic virtue, but will ac- 
tually attain that heroic virtue itself. 
The same will be done the last school 
* week in Advent. In Lent some of 
those who went to Communion once a 
week only in October and November, 
and on the Sunday before Christmas, 
can be induced to add another Com- 
munion and at least another Mass to 
the one weekday Mass of the previous 
seasons of devotion. Those who are 
walkers and close to being runners, 
may go as often as five times a week to 
Mass and Communion in Lent. But 
always, always, the active Legionaries 
are mindful that they must not try to 
force the creepers into walkers too 
soon, nor the walkers into runners too 
hastily. God will take care of this in 
due time by His grace. The same pro- 
cedure will be applied to May. 


The Summer Test 


The summer season will be the test, 
the challenge even; but a challenge 
that can be met with the assurance of 
success. The weekly meetings will con- 
tinue. More than that; each pupil in 
the room will be visited weekly by a 
pair of Legionaries of his own or her 
own sex. If these two boys or girls 
think a given pupil may have missed 
Mass the previous Sunday, they are 
not going to ask the pupil anything 
about it. One of the pair, though, will 
volunteer to call for that pupil on the 
coming Saturday afternoon at 2:30, 


so that they can go to Confession to- 
gether and after that agree on a Sunday 
Mass that they can attend together. 
In fact, this ruse of grace might be ap- 
plied as far as possible to every single 
pupil; for the three months of vaca- 
tion will allow each one in a group of 
twelve to fourteen to be accompanied 
twice during the vacation to Confes- 
sion and to Communion by an active 
Legionary as an act of sacramental 
companionship. These weekly visita- 
tions would be quite enough in them- 
selves for the vacation undertakings; 
but the pastor might have an an- 
nouncement to bring to the respective 
children, and through them to the 
families, in regard to church services— 
such as a novena of preparation for the 
Feast of the Assumption, or for the 
titular Saint of the parish. 


The Monthly Curial Meeting 


Once a month the four officers of 
each room Presidium of the six rooms 
concerned and the Sister and Brother 
directors meet with the pastor, or one of 
the assistants of the parish, acting as 
spiritual director in the monthly Curial 
meeting. This Curial meeting serves as 
a coérdinating and controlling council 
of the six groups. The four officers of 
the Curia are elected by the twenty- 
four Preesidia officers and the respec- 
tive spiritual directors and the priest 
(preferably by majority vote on the 
first or second ballot and that failing 
by plurality vote on the third, and in 
case of a tie by seniority in age); the 
president and the vice-president are 
selected from the four eighth-grade 
officers, and the secretary and treas- 
urer from the four seventh-grade offi- 
cers. The Curial meeting follows the 
same general procedure as the Presi- 
dium meeting does: Rosary; a short 
reading by the spiritual director from 
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the Handbook; the reading and ap- 
proving of the minutes; the recitation 
of the Magnificat (Catena), followed 
by an allocution given by the priest. 
Then follow the assignments of new 
cases or matters of activity, and lastly 
the closing prayer. Neither would the 
Curia meeting need to occupy more 
than twenty minutes, if that much. 
Here is where the pastor can have his 
finger on the whole spiritual life of the 
school and be able to reach through 
those twenty-four Presidia officers and 
the six spiritual directors the entire 
school, and incidentally the homes also 
of the children. He sees the school in 
miniature as he would never see it 
otherwise, sees it in its pulsations of 
divine grace. 

The reports made to the Curia would 
be those of individual Presidia each 
month. The second part of the Curial 
meeting deals also with items of general 
interest, difficulties, inquiries, etc. 
And these items would be listed by 
the president beforehand on his (her) 
work sheet in keeping with the previous 
suggestions of the spiritual director. 
As time goes on, the directors and the 
priest will find undreamt-of things 
cropping up—plans that would never 
have been thought of beforehand, 
plans that only free and spontaneous 
discussion of the youngsters could have 
suggested. The possibilities of the 
Legion system, as applied to the grade 
school, seem antecedently to be incal- 
culable. Nor are these possibilities 
idle speculation; for Dark Africa, now 
fast becoming Bright Africa, has wit- 
nessed unexpected developments due 
to the Legion of Mary these last ten 
years. The occasion that God made 
use of was an Irish girl in England go- 
ing into a decline. 

She returned to her native Ireland 
to die, for her physicians had given her 


only two years to live. Frank Duff, to 
the consternation of her acquaintances, 
suggested that she go to Africa as an 
envoy of the Legion of Mary and 
spend those two years in Legion exten- 
sion work. She went, lived eight years, 
travelled 40,000 miles through mission 
territory, and left wherever she went 
the reputation of heroic sanctity. From 
her through the Legion system the 
missionaries learned what priests and 
Sisters in this country have not yet dis- 
covered: how to make every Catholic 
—young, grown, middle-aged or old— 
an apostle. And the middle name of 
every spiritually full-grown person, 
whether he or she be a recently con- 
firmed third-grader or the grandparent 
of that third-grader, is “Apostle.” 
Those missionaries of an entire Con- 
tinent learned that the Legion of 
Mary offers a technique of spiritual 
formation which they had been grop- 
ing for in vain. 


How Legionaries Are Multiplied 


This is their procedure: out of a 
class of neophytes, the missionary will 
select carefully a dozen men or a 
dozen women as active Legionaries. 
These will go forth and recruit a hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred auxiliary 
Legionaries. Out of this latter group 
the missionary will within a year pick 
another dozen active Legionaries; and 
they in turn will recruit another hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred auxiliary 
Legionaries. Thus, the process goes 
on of filling the whole countryside 
with graduate or with pupil lay mis- 
sionaries, the indispensable condition of 
converting the total Continent (Africa 
already has 1 Catholic out of every 
22 persons). What was the problem 
of those African missionaries, is still 
our problem in the United States— 
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that is, to develop the means of keep- 
ing the Catholics of our parishes safe 
and secure in the Faith and of bringing 
in the outsiders up to 100% eventually. 
For giving the children of the grade 
school spiritual security from the use 
of reason to adolescence, the Legion of 
Mary system is at hand. I urge its 
intelligent application. To any pas- 
tor who will apply it judiciously, perse- 
veringly and with a reasonable expen- 
diture of energy, I don’t hesitate to 
guarantee a hundredfold in return. 

I have written the above outline on 
the Feast of St. Agnes in this year of 
grace, 1947. My ardent hope is that 
this venture (which J have already 
suggested to a couple of score priests 
already familiar with the Legion of 
Mary technique among grown-ups and 
already conversant with the apostolic 


accomplishments wrought by small 
groups of either sex or of both sexes 
together) will quickly demonstrate in 
at least a dozen widely scattered 
schools that, just as our girl Saints lived 
and lived heroically in the springtime 
of the Church, so also before many 
years go by, children everywhere in 
our matchless parochial schools to- 
gether with Catholic children in public 
schools will be living formally and al- 
most heroically in the springtime of 
grace.* 

*Since this article was written, the Con- 
cilium of the Legion of Mary in Dublin 
(head of the international organization) has 
given formal approval to the plan here out- 
lined, and thus made a real place in the 
Legion for grade school pupils, and even for 
high school pupils wherever it is not feasible to 
have a Junior Presidium with all its impli- 
cations. This creation of Auxiliary Units 


cannot fail to open up a new era in the fast- 
growing movement throughout the world. 











Candlesticks: Use and Abuse 
By RONALD Murray, C.P., S.T.D. 


Recently a young priest was heard 
giving a bit of sage advice to his pastor. 
The latter was drawing up detailed 
plans for the complete renovation of 
his sanctuary, and was much concerned 
about conflicting opinions on some of 
the accessories. The neophyte said 
simply: ‘“‘One important lesson we 
were taught in the seminary was to use 
the legislation of the Church as our 
norm, and not the high-powered sales 
talk of any business concern or sales- 
man, many of whom are not conver- 
sant with the laws of the Church.” 

No one will deny that this is a good 
principle to keep in mind, whether we 
are building or renovating a church. 
It is also very important to review the 
legislation of the Church from time to 
time. For unless we are endowed with 
phenomenal memories, much that we 
learned in our seminary days has long 
since been forgotten. And especially if 
the intervening years have been numer- 
ous, it is possible that some prescrip- 
tions of the Church may have changed. 

-The purpose of this paper is to set 
forth from her official books the legis- 
lation of the Church regarding candle- 
sticks, and the condemnation of cer- 
tain abuses. in their regard. To which 
will be added, by way of corollary, 
some personal observations and recom- 
mendations. 


Number of Candlesticks 


In the first place, we will consider 
the number of candlesticks required for 
the various altars. Both the General 
Rubrics of the Missal! and the Cere- 


monial of Bishops? require, in addition 
to the crucifix, at least two candle- 
sticks on every altar. On the main 
altar, six candlesticks are prescribed.’ 
As is clear, we are here treating of the 
ordinary, permanent appurtenances of 
the various altars. It might be well 
to note in passing that it is forbiddén 
to use the seven-branch candelabra in 
place of the six prescribed high candle- 
sticks.‘ 

In the case of a Low Mass being 
celebrated at the main altar, a question 
immediately presents itself. Some 
are of the opinion that it is more proper 
to light two of the six high candles, 
while others recommend that two 
small candlesticks be placed on the 
altar during their actual use, and re- 
moved together with the missal and 
altar cards at the conclusion of the 
Low Mass. There is certainly a prac- 
tical advantage to this latter recom- 
mendation. It eliminates the constant 
shifting of the high candles to main- 
tain uniformity in height. But an 

1 “Super Altare collocetur Crux in medio, 
et Candelabra saltem duo cum candelis 
accensis hinc et inde in utroque ejus latere”’ 
(Tit. XX). 


2 “Cetera altaria . . . habeant quzlibet duo 
saltem candelabra cum cereis, et in medio 


crucem cum imagine Crucifixi .. .’’ (Lib. I, 
c. 12, n. 16). 

3 “Ipsum vero altare majus.. . in planitie 
altaris adsint candelabra sex .. .” (Czre- 


moniale Episcoporum, Lib. I, c. 12, n. 11). 

4“Parochus quidam pro sex candelabris 
hine et hinc in utroque Altaris latere collo- 
candis, duo Candelabra septiformia ad instar 
Candelabri Mosaici posuit. Queritur hinc: 
An tolerari possit talis Rubricis et usui dero- 
gatio? Responsum: Negative’ (S.C.R. De- 
cree 3137 ad 4). 

5Some have eliminated this esthetical 
problem by inserting the candles in metal 
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indication that smaller single candle- 
sticks are sometimes used on the main 
altar, is contained in the Ceremonial 
itself. Speaking of the credence table 
during a Pontifical Mass, it says: 
“Let two candlesticks be placed on it, 
similar in height and shape to the two 
smaller ones which are placed on the 
altar.” This reference certainly indi- 
cates that two smaller candlesticks are 
sometimes used on the main altar, even 
though it does not specify that they are 
used for the celebration of Low Mass. 
Later in the same chapter, when speak- 
ing of the ornamentation of the altar 
on less solemn days, the Ceremonial 
prescribes that ‘‘on the altar, four 
candles in candlesticks suffice, and on 
simple feasts and the ferias throughout 
the year, two.”” Obviously, this does 
not mean that the six high candle- 
sticks, which are the permanent furni- 
ture of the main altar, are to be re- 
moved on these days. It seems rather 
to indicate that these two or four, de- 
pending on the rank of the feast, are 
to be added. 

A third candle, commonly called the 
“Sanctus Candle,” is ordered by the 
rubrics of the Missal*® to be lighted at 
the Epistle side for the Elevation at 
Low Mass. This candle is usually 
placed in a wall bracket or the riddel 
post. In places where this rubric has 
fallen into desuetude, the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites has decreed that it 


stocks or tubes. Such a practice is tolerated 
by the S.C.R. (Decree 3448 ad 13). 

6 “Super ea ponetur duo candelabra cum 
cereis albis, altitudinis et forme, prout duo 
minora ex his, que super altari posita sunt’’ 
— Episcoporum, Lib. I, c. 12, 
n. 19). 

7. |. quibus quidem diebus sufficient in 
altari quatuor candele in candelabris; sed in 
festis simplicibus, et feriis per annum, duz’’ 
(Lib. I, c. 12, n. 24). 

8“. . ab eadem parte Epistole paretur 
cereus ad elevationem enti accen- 
= (Rubrice Generales Missalis, Tit. 


is no longer obligatory. Even here, 
however, the Ordinary of the place can 
command both secular and regulars to 
use the sanctus candle, in view of the 
general rubric of the Missal.” 

A seventh candle, and therefore 
candlestick, is required when the Or- 
dinary pontificates in his own diocese 
at a Solemn non-Requiem Mass," and 
even at a Low Mass when he publicly 
ordains.'* This candle is due only to 
the Ordinary, and not to the Episcopal 
Administrator, '* nor to prelates inferior 
to a bishop.'* The proper position 
for this seventh candlestick is behind 
the crucifix." Although not explicitly 
mentioned in the rubric, the candle 
presumably towers above it. 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites 
has decreed that prelates inferior to a 
bishop may not use more than two 
candles in the private celebration of 


*“Utrum consuetudo servari possit non 
accendendi tertium cereum in Missis lectis a 
consecratione ad consummationem? Re- 
oom: Affirmative’ (S.C.R. Decree 4029 
a 


“Num Ordinarius precipere possit, ut 
Sacerdotes, tam Sezculares quam Regulares, 
in Missis lectis tertium cereum accendant in 
Canone apud eam Diocesim, ubi sicuti in 
universa regione mos illum accendendi in 
oblivionem ac desuetudinem iamdudum abi- 
erit? Responsum: Affirmative, ex Rubrica 
Generali Missalis, tit. XX, et accedente 
auctoritate Ordinarii, non obstat Decretum 
4029 ad 2...’’ (S.C.R. Decree 4141 ad 6). 

11 “Celebrante vero Episcopo, candelabra 
septem super altari ponantur, quo casu crux 
non in medio illorum, sed ante altius can- 
delabrum in medio cereorum positum loca- 
bitur’” (Czxremoniale Episcoporum, Lib. I 
c. 12, n. 12). 

“Si velit Episcopus celebrare die anni- 
versaria omnium Defunctorum, vel alias 
quandocumque pro Defunctis . . . altare sola 
cruce et sex candelabris paretur’’ (Cxremoniale 
Episcoporum, Lib. II, c. 11, n. 1; efr. S.C.R. 
Decree 235 ad 8). 

12 “Tn Ordinatione privata possunt accendi 
quatuor cerei, ut in Rubrica; sed in Ecclesia 
et publica Ordinatione septem, ut in Missa 
Pontificali’”’ (S.C.R. Decree 2682 ad 8). 

13 S.C.R. Decree 2274 ad 6. 

14S.C.R. Decrees 1131 no. 1, 1725 ad 2, 
1745 no. 2. 

16 Czremoniale Episcoporum, Lib. I, c. 12, 
n. 12. See above, footnote 11. 
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Mass," even though they be a Canon” 
or the Vicar General.“ Yet, the same 
Sacred Congregation has decided that 
on more solemn feasts, when singers 
are lacking for the principal Mass, 
which is also the conventual or paro- 
chial Mass, more than two candles may 
be lighted even though it be a Low 
Mass.” Collins” quotes the two de- 
crees just referred to, as his authority 
for saying: ‘‘More than two, but not 
more than six candles may be lighted.”’ 
An accurate reading of the decrees 
mentioned, fails to reveal this restric- 
tion. 


Candles for High or Solemn Mass 


For a High Mass*' or a Solemn 
High Mass the six candles are ordi- 
narily lighted,?? for a High Mass of 
Requiem at least four are required.”* 
In speaking of the preparation for a 


«| 6. duasque tantum candelas super 
Altare adhibeant” (S.C.R. Decree 1131 no. 21) 

17$.C.R. Decree 2984. 

18 S.C.R. Decrees 441, 567, 1051. 

19‘Num in Conventibus et Ecclesiis, que 
ad instar Paroceciarum in Diocesi Northan- 
toniensi institute habentur, quando propter 
inopiam cantorum Missa principalis, que est 
etiam Conventualis vel Parochialis, cantari 
non potest, liceat plusquam duas candelas in 
Altari accendere, saltem in Festis solemni- 
oribus? Responsum: Affirmative’ (S.C.R. 
Decree 3065; cfr. the complicated answer to 
Decree 3059 ad 9, in which no mention is 
made of the number of candles to be used). 

2 “The Church Edifice and Its Appoint- 
ments” (2nd ed.), p. 126 (b). 

21 The rubrics do not deal with the rite of 
High Mass. Rubricians treat of it by analogy 
with Solemn and Low Mass, guided by some 
decisions of the §.C.R. This creates differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the number of 
candles to be used for an ordinary High Mass. 
In spite of the fact that numerous decrees are 
referred to by various authors, the S.C.R. 
has not yet settled the question. For the 
United States, the Baltimore Ceremonial 

prescribes “six candlesticks with candles” 
(oth ed., 1935), p. 70. 

22 Cfr. Cxremoniale Episcoporum, Lib. I, 
ec. 12, n.11. Yet, Laurence O’Connell, “The 
Book of Ceremonies,” page 12, holds the 
anomalous and incongruous position of re- 
quiring at least four candles for a High Mass, 
but as few as two for a Solemn High Mass. 

23“‘In Missis de Requiem cum cantu, 
saltem quatuor”’ (S.C.R. Decree 3029 ad 7). 


Sung Mass, J. O’Connell** says: “On 
the altar four candles are lighted; on 
greater feasts six, but never more than 
six may be lighted.”’ In a footnote, he 
gives two decrees of the S.C.R. as his 
authority for this statement. The 
first, Decree 3029 ad 7, is noted above; 
the second, Decree 3377 ad 1, is 
quoted below.” As can easily be seen, 
neither decree mentions such a restric- 
tion. However, the Ceremonial itself” 
indicates that no more than six candle- 
sticks are to be placed on the altar for 
a Solemn High Mass; can we not 
argue, at least a pari, that no more 
than six are to be placed on the altar 
for a simple High Mass? 

Outside of Mass, certain functions 
require additional candlesticks on the 
altar. These additional candlesticks 
are not the stable appurtenances of the 
altar, and hence should not occupy a 
permanent place there. They should 
be placed on the altar for the particular 
function for which they are required, 
and removed when it is over. Yet, 
how many of us have not seen altars 
which for sheer number of candle- 
sticks rival the show cases and over- 
laden shelves of church goods em- 
poria? Besides the six high candle- 
sticks which are so high that they can- 
not be lighted without great difficulty, 
six shorter ones are added for the sake 
of convenience. Next, four smaller 
candlesticks—two for ordinary Low 
Masses, the other two for the remote 
contingency of a visiting bishop. 
Finally, as a concession to a lazy sac- 
ristan, the branch candelabra are con- 


24“The Celebration of Mass,’’ Vol. III, 
p. 198, § 11. 

2% “‘An celebrans Missam cum cantu sine 
Ministris adhibere possit plures quam duas 
candelas? Responsum: Affirmative’ (S.C.R. 
Decree 3377 ad 1). 

2%«* | . cum sex fanmtum candelabra super 
altari runt” (Czremoniale Episcoporum, 
Lib. I, c. 12, n. 12; italics mine). 
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tinually left on the altar. Here, 
might we not well accommodate the 
old adage: ‘‘Entia (in this case, candle- 
sticks) non sunt multiplicanda sine 
necessitate’? This seems to be the 
underlying principle of the rubrics 
of the Missal, which after enumerating 
the articles with which the altar is to 
be furnished, pertinently adds: ‘‘Let 
absolutely nothing be placed on the 
altar which does not pertain to the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, or to the furnish- 
ing of the altar itself.’’?” 


Candles for Exposition and Benediction 


The number of candlesticks and 
candles required for Exposition and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
is generally known. Hence, it will be 
sufficient to restate here the prescrip- 
tions of the Church. For private Expo- 
sition and Benediction with the cibo- 
rium, at least six candles are to be 
lighted.” In such cases, it is not neces- 
sary to add any candlesticks; the six 
prescribed candlesticks with their 
lighted candles fulfill this requirement. 
For Benediction and ordinary Exposi- 
tion with the monstrance, at least 
twelve candles are required.*® It is 


77 “Super Altare nihil omnino ponatur, 


quod ad Missz sacrificium vel ipsius Altaris. 


ornatum non pertineat’” (Rubrice Generales 
Missalis, Tit. XX). 

*“‘Quot lumina sint adhibenda in exposi- 
tione Sanctissimi Sacramenti, que fiat ad 
instar prosceenii. . Responsum: aiine Oe 
Altari super candelabris ad minus sex candelas 


= esse retinendas’” (S.C.R. Decree 
1 c 
2 | . num iuxta necessitatem sibi liceat 


reducere in Ecclesiis maxime pauperibus 
Diceceseos sibi commissz ad duodecim tantum 
numerum candelarum, quz ardere continuo 
debeant ante SSmum Sacramentum publice 
expositum pro perpetua adoratione? Re- 
sponsum: Affirmative: ad tramitem Insti- 
tutionis 30 n. 24 s.m. Benedicti Pape XIV” 
(S.C.R. Decree 3480). From this decree it is 
clear that in Solemn Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the number of candles can be 
reduced to twelve, especially in poor churches. 
Some authors hold that the Ordinary may 
permit only six candles for Solemn Exposition 


only necessary then to add six single 
candlesticks to the six already on the 
altar, for ordinary Benediction and 
Exposition; the candelabra so com- 
monly seen might well be dispensed 
with in such cases. Finally, for the 
Exposition of Forty Hours, at least 
twenty candles must burn continu- 
ously.” A greater number of candles 
and candlesticks may be used on these 
occasions, but care should be taken 
not to exceed the bounds of propriety, 
by overdoing it. Not infrequently we 
see the altar looking more like a bon- 
fire or a funeral pyre than a dignified 
altar of exposition. 

To mention the obvious, candle- 
sticks are intended to contain and sup- 
port the candles. Yet, it is not unusual 
to find on a main altar, besides the 
six high candlesticks and the two 
smaller ones for Low Mass, two addi- 
tional candlesticks. On inquiry, we 
are told that they are to hold up the 
altar cards! The same logic adds a 
superfluous tabernacle to all side al- 
tars—to hold up the center card. 
Couldn’t an easel, similar to those 
used on picture frames, be added to 
the three altar cards, for use on altars 
which are without gradines? The sim- 
plicity of such a solution is perhaps 
the reason why it has been overlooked. 
For, unless an elaborate and compli- 
cated solution be found for every 
problem, many seem to be of the opin- 
ion that it is not in conformity with the 
rubrics. 


in poor churches, in view of the following 
question and enigmatic response of the 
S.C.R.: ‘‘Aliqui doctores liturgici affirmant, 
posse in solemni expositione SSmi Sacramenti 
adhiberi tantum sex cereos. Queritur: an 
hzc opinio ad praxim deduci liceat, presertim 
in Bn ces Ecclesiis? Responsum : Ad 

inarium, servatis Decretis’’ (S.C.R. Decree 
4257 ad 4). 

* Instructio Clementina, §6. ‘‘... ut saltem 
viginti nunquam desint’”’ (Commentaria ad 
Instructionem Clementis XI, in Decreta Au- 
thentica S.C.R., Vol. IV, p. 22), 
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Quality of Candles 


In passing, it will be of practical 
value to note that only candles con- 
taining beeswax may be placed on the 
altar—a prescription, it might be 
added, more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. On Decem- 
ber 14, 1904, the Sacred Congregation*! 
laid down the general principles which 
each bishop is to use in determining the 
wax-content of the candles used in his 
diocese. Collins*? thus adequately 
summarizes the decree: 


“(a) That the Paschal Candle and 
the two candles lighted at Mass 
should be of beeswax, at least 
for the greater part, ‘saltem in 
maxima parte’ ; 

that the other candles placed 
on the altar should be of bees- 
wax material, at least for the 
greater part or to a notable 
extent, ‘im maiore vel notabili 
quantitate’; 

that each Bishop of a diocese 
is to interpret ‘maxima parte’ 
and ‘maiore vel notabili quan- 
tate’ of beeswax required in the 
respective candles; that the 
pastors and rectors of churches 
and oratories are to follow the 
rules laid down by their Bish- 
ops, and that priests about to 
celebrate need not be anxious 
about the quality of the can- 
dles.’”’ 


The excuse that a particular bishop 
has promulgated no norms regarding 
the wax-content of candles, is no justi- 
fication for using candles of stearin, 
paraffin or tallow. Candles made of 
these materials have been specifically 
forbidden.** Even the custom of plac- 
ing stearin candles on the altar, over 
and above the prescribed number of 
beeswax candles, may not be toler- 
ated.*4 


31 S.C.R. Decree 4147. 

82 Op. cit., p. 121. 

33S.C.R. Decrees 2865, 3063, 3376 ad 3, 
4147. 


“*(b) 


“(c) 


, Crucis posita” 


Size of the Candlesticks 


Concerning the size of the candle- 
sticks, the Ceremonial makes two 
regulations. The first is that they be 
no higher than the foot of the cruci- 
fix. In this way, the crucifix will 
have the prominence due to it. Our 
innate sense of symmetry suggests 
that there be a graceful proportion be- 
tween the size of the candlesticks and 
the altar. The six high candlesticks 
from a small, private chapel would look 
out of place on a cathedral altar. And 
good taste looks with disdain on the 
obvious ruse of attaining the desired 
height by standing the candlesticks on 
doily-covered blocks of wood or cigar 
boxes. Another practical suggestion 
is that there be some parity between 
the candlesticks and the candles used 
in them. The ordinary twelve-inch 
candle is patently mismated when 
placed in a five-foot candlestick. 

The second prescription of the Cere- 
monial is that the candlesticks be 
graduated in height, the highest being 
near the crucifix.” Many authors® 


34S.C.R. Decree 4257 ad 5. 

% «| , ita ut pes crucis equet altitudinem 
vicinorum candelabrorum, et crux ipsa tota 
candelabris superemineat cum imagine sanc- 
tissimi Crucifixi’’ (Cazremoniale Episcoporum, 
Lib. I, c. 12, n. 11). 

% This idea is brought out in the following 
decree of the §.C.R.: “‘An et quibus remediis 
removendus sit abusus collocandi parvam 
Crucem vix visibilem, vel supra Tabernacu- 
lum vel supra aliquam minorem tabulam 
sitam in medio Altaris, loco Crucis collo- 
candz inter candelabra, ut Rubrica pres- 
cribit? Responsum: Reprobandum abusum; 
et ubi invaluit, Ordinarius loci provideat iuris 
et facti remediis. Quod si ob aliquam causam 
accidentaliter removenda sit Crux sita inter 
candelabra, alia tempore Sacrificii apte 
apponatur inferius, sed visibilis tam Cele- 
an quam populo” (S.C.R. Decree 2621 
a ; 

37 “Ipsa candelabra non sint omnino inter 
se ezqualia, sed paulatim, quasi per gradus 
ab utroque altaris latere surgentia, ita ut ex 
eis altiora sint immediate hinc inde a lateribus 
(Czremoniale Episcoporum 
Lib. I, c. 12, n. 11). It is interesting to note 
that one of the sources indicated for the 
prescript of Canon 1296, §3 (“Circa materiam 
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are of the opinion that this prescription 
of the Ceremonial no longer obliges, in 
view of one of the decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. The decree on 
which they base their assertion is here 
given in full.® A careful reading of the 
question and its answer shows that the 
S.C.R. does not say that the pre- 
scription of the Ceremonial no longer 
obliges. It simply states that the 
reason offered (i.e., that it would be 
necessary to supply new candlesticks 
for the entire diocese) is sufficient to 
excuse from the observance of the law 
in this particular case. To suggest that 
the command of the Ceremonial is not 
of obligation (for example) for those 
-who are purchasing new candlesticks, 
is to do violence to the wording of the 
decree, and seems an unwarranted in- 
terpretation and unauthorized exten- 
sion of it.” : 
Commercial firms producing candle- 
sticks almost invariably make the six 
high candlesticks of uniform height. 


et formam sacre supellectilis, serventur 
prescripta liturgica, ecclesiastica traditio et, 
meliore quo fieri potest modo, etiam artis 
sacre leges’’), is this precise number. of the 
Czremoniale Episcoporum, namely, Lib. I, 
c. 12, n. 11. 

% For example, J. O’Connell, op. cit., Vol. I, 
p. 248; Laurence O’Connell, op. cit., p. 10; 
Collins, op. cit., p. 119, § 4, 

% “‘Tuxta Cawremoniale Episcoporum Lib. I 
c. 12, n. 11, Candelabra in Altari ponenda 
non sunt omnino inter se equalia. Verum in 
tota Diocesi Briocensi sunt omnino inter se 
qualia. Queritur: Utrum hoc prescriptum 
Czremonialis Episcoporum ea de re sit 
rigorose tenendum? Et si affirmative, petitur, 
ut iis Candelabris inter se equalibus in 
omnibus Ecclesiis seu Capellis uti liceat, 
donec admodum renovanda sint?’”’ Respon- 
sum: Adductam causam a prescriptione 
Czremonialis observanda excusare”’ (S.C.R. 
Decree 3035 ad 7). 

# For the initiate, a further proof that this 
decree does not abrogate the mandate of the 
Ceremonial, but rather refers to a particular 
case, is contained in the authentic General 
Index of the Decrees. Here, under the word 
“Candelabra” we read: “Candelabra in 
Altaris ponenda qualia esse possunt, etiamsi , 
iuxta Czremoniale Episcoporum inter se 
gequalia esse non debeant; nam im casu 
prescriptum Czremonialis non videtur rigoro- 


And for some unknown reason, those 
who purchase church goods turn to 
ready-made products with exasperat- 
ing constancy. Some have.sought to 
solve the resulting problem in an un- 
usual manner. On either side of the 
altar they have erected three gradines 
of varying heights ascending towards 
the cross, so that when the uniform 
candlesticks are placed on these gra- 
dines, it appears as though the candle- 
sticks were gradated. This cumber- 
some arrangement may be an ingeni- 
ous subterfuge, but it no more con- 
forms to what the Ceremonial orders 
than if the prescription were alto- 
gether disregarded. How much more 
reasonable it would be to eliminate the 
abuse at its source! 


Position of the Candlesticks 
on the Altar 


Both the Ceremonial‘! and the Gen- 
eral Rubrics of the Missal‘? clearly 
state that the candlesticks are to be 
put on the altar. The former directs 
that the candlesticks are to be placed 
on the mensa of the altar, while the 
latter merely says that they are to be 
placed on the altar. This naturally 


se accipiendum. 3035ad7.’’ Thereason for 
adding the words in casu is explained by the 
author of the General Index in these words: 
“‘Lector bone, mature monitum fieri excupit 
Auctor. Primo equidem id animo attendas 
decet quod Decreta quedam, non in univer- 
sum et pro qualibet rerum conditione edidit 
S. Rituum Congregatio, sed habita peculiar- 
ium locorum adiunctorumque ratione; eaque 
proinde perperam quis ad omnes ecclesias vel 
ad communem Sacrorum opportunitatem 
extendi decerneret. Quocirca ne legens 
opinione falleretur, cavit Auctor, verba in 
casu aut id genus alia subiungens’’ (Monitum, 
at the beginning of Volume V, Index Generalis, 
of the Decreta Authentica S.C.R.; italics mine) 

41 Czremoniale Episcoporum, Lib. I, c. 12 
n. 11. See above, footnote 3. 

42 Rubrice Generales Missalis, Tit. XX. 
See above footnote, 1. 

43 Yet, Collins, op. cit., p. 119, says: ‘‘The 
top of a retable is no position for candle- 
sticks.’’ .He offers no authority for his state- 
ment, 
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includes gradines and retable, both 
being parts of the altar.“* If any fur- 
ther proof of this be needed, it is con- 
tained in Decree 3759 of the S.C.R.,*4 
which indirectly affirms that the six 
candles in their candlesticks, placed on 
a shelf or gradine of the altar, fulfill the 
requirements for a Solemn or a High 
Mass. In the second part of the same 
decree,“ it is directly stated that the 
two candles required for a Low Mass 
need not be placed on the mensa, but 
may be placed on a shelf or gradine of 
the altar. Still another decree of the 
same Congregation” asserts that the 
candlesticks required for Mass must be 
placed on the altar, and éven the an- 
cient custom of affixing them to a wall, 
almost touching the altar, is contrary 
to the law, and to be abolished. 


Material of the Candlesticks 


The Ceremonial explicitly mentions 
a choice of three different materials 
for the candlesticks on feast days: 
silver (if they can be had), brass or 
gilded copper. It likewise ordains 
that they should be more excellently 
made, somewhat higher and more dis- 
tinguished than those used on non-fes- 
tive days.” This legislation clearly 
implies that the candlesticks may be 


44“Dubium 1. An tempore Missz solemnis 
vel cantatz, preter cereos super candelabra 
positos in superiori gradu Altaris requirantur 
etiam duze candele accense super mensam? 
Responsum: Negative’ (S.C.R. Decree 3759 
ad 1). 

45“Dubium 2. An in celebratione Misse 
lectz, sive private, duo candelabra cum 
candelis accensis poni debeant super mensam 
Altaris; vel locari possint etiam super gradum 
superiorem eiusdem? Responsum: Negative, 
ad primam partem; Affirmative,ad secundam” 
(S.C.R. Decree 3759 ad 2). 

46S.C.R. Decree 3137 ad 1. 

47“Supra vero in planitie altaris adsint 
candelabra sex argentea, si haberi possunt; 
sin minus ex aurichalco, aut cupro aurato 
nobilius fabricata, et aliquanto altiora, 
spectabilioraque his, quze ceteris diebus non 
festivis apponi solent’’ (Cxremoniale Episco- 
porum, Lib. I, c. 12, n. 11). 


made of other materials, at least for 
non-feast days. A second implication, 
generally overlooked, is that the main 
altar should be supplied with more than 
one set of high candlesticks. The ideal 
would be to have at least three sets of 
high candlesticks for the main altar: 
one of exquisitely wrought silver or 
some other precious material, for the 
great feasts of the year; the second, of 
less ornate design and less expensive 
material, such as wrought iron or deli- 
cately carved, gilded wood for ordi- 
nary days; andathirdset, moresombre 
in material and design, like simple, 
stained wood, for days of mourning 
and penance. No church or chapel 
altar is complete until it is supplied 
with these three sets of high candle- 
sticks. The silver or bronze candle- 
sticks used to adorn the altar on such 
feasts as Christmas and Easter strike 
a discordant note when used on Good 
Friday or for a Funeral Mass. So 
much so, that the same Ceremonial 
specifically excludes silver candlesticks 
on Good Friday.* It is also forbidden 
to use the altar candlesticks around the 
bier at funerals, so that a special set 
must be had for this purpose. 

For the sake of uniformity, it is de- 
sirable to have at least two small 
candlesticks corresponding in material 
and design to each set of large candle- 
sticks. These would be used for the 
Low Masses celebrated at the main 
altar, and changed to conform with the 
six high candlesticks. 

Because the purchase of three sets 
of candlesticks for the main altar nec- 
essarily demands a greater financial 
outlay than the purchase of a single 

48“ . nulla imagines, aut alia ornamenta 
super altari collocentur, preter Crucem, et 
candelabra, et hc non sint argentea”’ (Czre- 
moniale Episcoporum, Lib. II, c. 25, n. 2). 

49**Pallia, aut alia Altaris ornamenta, ad 


ornatum feretri vel tumbz ne adhibeantur”’ 
(Rituale Romanum, Tit. VI, c. 1, n. 19). 
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set, some have attempted to get around 
this difficulty in a unique and unlawful 
manner. During such times as Lent 
and Advent, in order to give a peni- 
tential aspect to elaborate candle- 
sticks, they are draped with a violet 
cloth. Such a practice, even though 
immemorial, has been condemned.” 


Covers for Candlesticks and Crucifix 


On another occasion, the Sacred 
Congregation was asked if the pre- 
cious candlesticks and crucifix could 
be left on the altar, during the time of 
Mass and Office, but covered with 
cloths to avoid dust, with a smaller 
cross used to take the place of the 
covered one. In other words, to avoid 
the inconvenience of removing the pre- 
cious candlesticks and crucifix when 
they were not in use, the petitioner 
wanted to change the altar of sacrifice 
into a storeroom for candlesticks. 
Needless to say, the permission was 
not granted.®! 

A short time later, the same Sacred 
Congregation was asked if it were per- 
mitted to cover the gilt candlesticks 
of an altar, to guard against moisture. 
And while we might expect a negative 
answer in view of the decree just men- 
tioned, yet the S.C.R. answered that 
it could be tolerated, except on solemn 
days.®? From this it would seem that, 

50 “Tum in Cathedrali tum in quibusdam 
Ecclesiis Dioceseos, tempore Sacri Adventus 
et Quadragesimz, cum fit Officium de tem- 
pore, morem invaluisse candelabra, presertim 
Altaris in quo functiones peraguntur, tegendi 
velis violaceis vulgo nuncupatis calze. Licet 
hic usus sit immemorabilis, tamen Episcopus 
orator, ut tutius hac in re procedatur, ab 
eadem Sacra Congregatione humiliter ex- 
quisivit: Num usus ipse retineri etiam in 

terum valeat? Responsum: Negative’ 
(S.C.R. Decree 3266). 

51 “‘An tolerari possit ut tempore Missz et 
Officiorum Candelabra Altaris, ne pulvere 
sordescant aliquo panno vel tela permaneant 
vestita; imo et ipsa Crux eodem modo in- 
volvatur, posita alia Cruce minori pro Cruce 


Altaris pretiosiore iam sic obtecta? Respon- 
sum: Negative” (S.C.R. Decree 3059 ad 11). 


while the §.C.R. will not permit the 
candlesticks to be covered with cloths 
to give a penitential aspect to the al- 
tar or to avoid dust, yet, if the covers 
are used on gilt candlesticks to guard 
against moisture, they may be toler- 
ated. Such a toleration, however, by 
no means invalidates what has already 
been said regarding the various kinds 
of candlesticks for the different feasts. 
Under these circumstances, simple 
wooden candlesticks treated with a 
waterproof varnish would be far more 
appropriate. 

While it is beyond the scope of this 
paper to treat the question of the altar 
crucifix in detail, nevertheless, a few 
words must be said about it in its rela- 
tion to the candlesticks. Besides pre- 
scribing that the crucifix overtop the 
candlesticks, as mentioned in speaking 
of the size of the candlesticks,®* the 
Ceremonial directs that the crucifix 
should be of excellent workmanship 
and of the same material as the candle- 
sticks.*4 This regulation supposes that 
the altar will be supplied with six 
candlesticks and an altar crucifix 
which constitute a complete set, of the 
same material and design. When such 
is not the case (where, for example, a 
stone crucifixion group, a painting or 
a mosaic takes the place of the cruci- 
fix), such a. prescription obviously 
would not apply. And the Sacred 
Congregation allows an image of the 
Crucified to take the place of the re- 
quired altar crucifix.” As is evident 


52 “Ticetne . . . velo cooperire, precavendi 
humoris causa candelabra Altaris aurata, sive 
intra sive extra oblationem  sacrosancti 
Sacrificii? Responsum: Posse tolerari, ex- 
ceptis diebus solemnibus’”’ (S.C.R. Decree 
3137 ad 2). 

53 See footnote 35. 

“|. . in quorum medio locabitur crux ex 
eodem metallo, et opere praalta” (Czre- 
moniale Episcoporum, Lib. I, c. 12, n. 11). 

5% “Si in altari, in quo adest magna Statua 
SS. Crucifixi, sit ponenda alia Crux, dum 
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from the response, even in such cases 
it is perfectly legitimate, although not 
necessary, to use an altar crucifix 
which matches the candlesticks. 


Church Laws and Artistic Freedom 


Having seen in detail the abundant 
but dispersed legislation of the Church 
regarding candlesticks, we are liable 
to form the conclusion that variety, 
which is the spice of life and art, will 
be lacking if these prescriptions are 
fulfilled to the letter. Such is not the 
case. It is far from the intention of 
the Church to produce stereotyped 
candlesticks ‘and crucifixes for our al- 
tars. Keeping within the bounds de- 
fined by the legislators, artistic free- 
dom is allowed and encouraged. It 
is strange but true that those who are 
most vociferous in their condemnation 
of the ‘‘despotic, detailed legislation”’ 
of the Church, are usually the very ones 
who do not take advantage of the ar- 
tistic liberty permitted and promoted 
by the Church. In buying candle- 
sticks, for example, instead of hiring 
an artist to produce a unique, artistic 
set in conformity with church legisla- 
tion, they submit themselves to the 
despotism of dealers in church goods, 
and receive a set which does not con- 
form to the laws of the Church, and is 
remarkable only for its banality. If 
such a tirade seems excessive, the 
following quotation from a recent ad- 
vertisement should prove that such a 
state of things is more than imagina- 
tive: ‘‘This set has been designed to 
celebratur Missa? Responsum: Est suffi- 


ciens, et non indiget alia Cruce” (S.C.R. 
Decree 1270 ad 2). 


harmonize with every architectural in- 
terior.” An artistic impossibility! 
Even the most gullible purchaser would 
hesitate to buy such a product if the 
advertisement told the truth, some- 
thing like this: ‘“This set has been 
designed with a complete disregard 
for the legislation of the Church; its 
form and style are so vapid and com- 
monplace that it will not conform to 
any style or architecture; neverthe- 
less, we are making so many sets on 
assembly-line methods, that numerous 
churches and chapels will be disfigured 
with them for years to come.” 

But we should not imagine that deal- 
ers in church goods are entirely re- 
sponsible for the evident neglect in 
adhering to church legislation. We 
should beware of making them a scape- 
goat, piling upon them the sins and 
neglect of all. Those who professedly 
write on rubrical requirements have 
likewise a great responsibility. Fre- 
quently they do not take the time nor 
trouble to consult sources, but content 
themselves with transcribing the writ- 
ings of their predecessors or contem- 
poraries. Worse still, some accept 
the opinions of their colleagues as 
sacrosanct, and attribute a greater 
authority to them than to a definite 
pronouncement of the S.C.R. Finally, 
we have those who should know the 
requirements of the Church, and be 
zealous for their execution, but do not 
care. Can we not apply to the Church 
and her legislation the words of Christ: 
“He that heareth you, heareth Me; 
and he that despiseth you, despiseth 
Me” (Luke, x. 16). 











“Step Up and Shine” 
By JAMEs J. Gorpon, O.M.I. 


We were talking after dinner the 
other Sunday in the living room. The 
rain had been pouring all morning, 
and it was still drizzling, which put us 
all the more in the mood for a chat. 
My friend and 1 had been talking 
about vacation spots, particularly one 
place which seemed to have lost some 
of its appeal. 

“I suppose,” I said, “everything in 
life loses its thrill after you get along 
a bit in years.” 

My friend, much older in years, 
quickly answered: ‘I wouldn’t say 
that.” 

“Well,” I said, “name something 
that is still as fresh as ever in your life.” 

“Yes,” he said, “T’'ll tell you. I 
still get a big thrill out of preaching a 
good sermon.”’ 

That brought me up short and I 
answered right away: “Yes, I agree 
with you.” 

My friend had sermons on his mind 
because he was still feeling quite good, 
as they say, about his morning’s work. 
It had been a very bad morning, rain 
coming down all the time. Some of 
his people had stayed in their beds, 
but most had struggled out and found 
their way to the church. They sat 
dripping wet in the pews, bedraggled 
from head to foot. When their priest 
entered the pulpit, he looked at them 
for a moment, and with a touch of 
tenderness said: 

“Well, from where I stand you 
don’t look any too good. But I’m sure 
that Our Divine Lord is very much 
pleased with you this moment. You 
are good people.” 


Those words weren’t his sermon, but 
they certainly give you an idea of the 
kind of sermon he does preach. 


Personality in the Preacher 


What I want to say is that there is 
much more to a sermon than what you 
find in the books. We read all kinds of 
notions about how to write a sermon— 
how to make a plan, where to find help, 
how to use the Scriptures and the Lives 
of the Saints. These are all very good 
suggestions and absolutely necessary. 
But they do not make the sermon. 
They are like the chemicals that com- 
pose the human body. When they are 
all put together, they still need the 
spark of life to set them in motion. 
The spark of life in the sermon is the 
priest himself—his own character or 
personality, or whatever you want to 
call it. He must have a warmth, an 
understanding, a sympathy with hu- 
man nature. 

From my observation, very few 
preachers are even lukewarm in their 
approach to their listeners. They can 
make a lot of noise; they can quote by 
the hour, and unfortunately some do. 
But they are about as effective as the 
boom of the surf in a fog. Some time 
ago I attended the closing of the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion at a place where it 
was customary to invite the neighbor- 
ing priests to preach, with a different 
priest each night. The church was 
filled with the best of our Catholic 
people, and there was a generous 
scattering of non-Catholics. The priest 
mounted the pulpit; if there was ever 
a moment in his priestly career when 
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he could give forth with unction and 
zeal, this was it. He raised his voice— 
and launched into a tirade on Birth 
Control, divorce and all the evils of 
marriage. For his introduction he 
took us through the Sacraments of 
Baptism and Confirmation. He 
brought in the Blessed Sacrament in- 
cidentally, but he shouted about it in 
such a way that it almost sounded 
blasphemous. 


Preacher Must Understand Human 
Nature 


I mention this, not because of the 
poor sermon, but to point out the lack 
of an understanding of human nature. 
The priest should have known that 
the people present were good people 
who wanted to hear about the love of 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, or 
about the glories of our Catholic 
Church. He should have known that 
it was an occasion to explain some 
truth of our holy Faith to the non- 
Catholics. But apparently he didn’t. 
His sermon applied to an audience 
that was not present. The same 
preacher, no doubt, on a rainy Sunday 
would rant about the people who did 
not come to church. 

Why didn’t the priest know his 
audience? That is difficult to answer. 
Maybe, he belonged to the school of 
preachers who feel that they must 
always denounce, taking huge words 
and throwing them like darts at a tar- 
get. This is an easy kind of preaching 
because it requires little thought and 
no originality. Maybe, the reason 
was that the priest had long since quit 
thinking of people as human beings, 
but only as men and women who break 
God’s laws. Many priests take the 
sins of men as personal insults. This 
is somewhat understandable. Priests 
spend long hours in the confessional. 


They become tired. They are both- 
ered at all hours of the day and night. 
After a while they can begin to think 
that people exist only to commit evil. 
When they enter the pulpit, therefore, 
they have only one thought in mind— 
to shout down the abuses of the day. 


Plight of the Laity To-Day 


The thought comes to mind that it is 
the business of a priest to be holy. He 
wears the collar and the cassock, the 
habiliment of a holy one. He is or- 
dained for that purpose. He is sup- 
ported by the people so that he might 
bring God to them, and teach them 
how to love Him. He lives in the pres- 
ence of God and spends hours in the 
church. He deals with holy things. 
It is his work. Now, he is not to get 
angry and feel offended because people 
commit sins, and are not as good as he 
is. If he were as good in proportion 
to his calling as many people in the 
world are good, he would be a saint. 

People in the world have a hard life. 
They have to earn their daily bread, 
first of all. They hear and read and 
see evil everywhere they go. They 
may start the day with a hasty bit of 
prayer, but from then on until they 
go to bed they are slugging it out with 
the world, the flesh and the devil. 
There’s that man in the office who is 
always cursing and swearing. There’s 
that ‘‘smart girl’’ who is always tossing 
around the dirty jokes. There’s mean- 
ness, and bitterness, and envy. 
There’s talk of strikes, of being fired. 
There’s every kind of talk—but not 
one word about God! Our Catholic 
people have to wade through all this. 
Maybe, they become part of it. At 
least, there’s always a corrosive ele- 
ment working around them. 

It’s all right to argue that they 
should say more prayers, that they 
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should make a daily visit to church, 
that they should join discussion clubs 
and Catholic societies. But most of 
them don’t. It’s only on Sunday 
morning when they come to church 
that they have a chance to hear about 
the goodness of God. If they leave the 
church without a word of hope or en- 
couragement, they are just that much 
deeper in the rut the next time they 
come. 

When a priest is preparing a ser- 
mon, he should think of his people with 
utmost sympathy. He knows that 
their life is hard. He realizes all the 
snares that lie in wait for them—the 
temptations, the allurements, the re- 
morse. The answer is not to tell them: 
“Don’t do this . . . don’t do that.” 
They need something to clutch at, to 
grasp and to hold. They must see 
very clearly that the love of God with 
His grace is something they cannot 
afford to lose. Everything else in life 
they can let go, but not God. I believe 
that, as far as preaching is concerned, 
a priest should spend his whole life 
telling his people about the love of 
Christ. At least, the love of Christ 
should be the over-all coloring of his 
work in the pulpit. 

All of which means that a priest 
must give serious thought to the value 
of the love of God. In all his own ac- 
tivity, working, praying, playing, he 
should be judging and comparing and 
coming to the conclusion that every- 
thing in this world is vanity. This 
does not make him a sour individual, 
but light-hearted. It puts him head 
and shoulders above the crowd. It 
prevents him from taking himself too 
seriously, and it gives him a wonderful 
sympathy with the woes of humanity. 


Language Must be Natural 


In writing or arranging his sermon 





his thought should be: ‘‘How can I tell 
the people that the love of God is 
really the only thing that counts? 
How can I adapt the point to to-day’s 
Gospel? What language will I use, 
what comparisons, what stories? What 
will keep them interested and listening 
to me?” 

This might sound difficult, but after 
a short time it becomes the perfectly 
natural approach to a sermon. 

Take, for instance, the question: 
“What will keep them interested and 
listening to me?” Will Mary and 
Johnny and all the others be inter- 
ested in long Latin derivatives—will 
they stay awake to phrases like “‘the 
inscrutable will of Divine Providence’’? 
Are they all a-thrill just to see you 
in the pulpit and to hear your voice? 
They see handsomer men in the 
movies, and hear better voices on the 
radio. Their own talk is quick and 
bright and colorful. All their news 
comes to them in pictures in the daily 
papers, in magazines like Life and Look 
and the others. If you want to hold 
them, you must throw pictures at 
them, too—with short concrete words. 

A young priest may find this a bit 
difficult, at first. He is timorous 
about getting away from the book, as 
a youngster who is learning to swim is 
afraid to let go of his instructor. 
That’s all right. People forgive much 
in a young priest. When they listen 
to him, they are looking more for zeal 
and reverence in his talk. If he writes 
his sermon and tries to give it well, he 
will find an attentive audience. Still, 
as quickly as possible, he should begin 
to get away from the book. He never 
will if he is afraid. In writing his 
sermon he should be governed by the 
motto: “Break it down’’—that is, 
“Take out all those abstract words 
and phrases and put in concrete ex- 
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pressions.” He might later insert con- 
versations in his sermon like: “I was 
walking down the street the other day, 
and I met a man and he said to me: 
‘Father, why don’t you...?? And I 
said to him... .” 

That sort of thing does wonders 
with a sermon. But there are many 
priests who would rather give their 
right arm than talk that way. They 
would never dare to try it. Why, it 
would ruffle their dignity and make 
them feel goose-pimply all over! Yet, 
if they would try it, they would find a 
new thrill in their preaching. They 
would become more natural all the 


time, and soon, instead of just being a 


voice, they would be a personality in 
the pulpit. 


Why Some Sermons Are ‘‘Dead”’ 


As far as the actual preaching is con- 
cerned, an observation might be in 
order. A preacher might go through 
his whole life thinking that he has 
been a sensation, whereas the truth of 
the matter is that he was as dead as 
the proverbial herring. He made a 
great noise while he preached, he 
raised his voice up and dropped it 
down, he gave forth weighty phrases 
and sentences—but ‘‘dead” is the 
word to describe his sermon, and he 
would be the most surprised man in 
the world if you told him so. You 
know that there is such a thing as be- 
ing flat in music. A voice in the sing- 
ing group goes flat, but it drags on and 
on like Marley’s ghost pulling his 
chain. Everybody knows the singer 
is flat but the man himself. 

In the same way, on a Sunday morn- 
ing, there is deadness all around the 
pulpit. The quietness of the church 
seems to strike a dead tone, the people 
look none too bright, the priest him- 
self is a little sluggish. The chances 


are that, when he stands in the pulpit, 
he will not disturb that deadness one 
tiny bit. He sings out: ‘My dear 
friends’—like Ted Williams hitting 
a long fly ball out into left field—and 
from there on until he gives the bless- 
ing he is preaching in a dead, flat, 
monotonous key. 

During the past few years, I have 
been coaching a high school debating 
team. I have been able to make the 
youngsters sense the deadness in the 
air around them, in the chairman’s 
matter-of-fact introduction, in the 
voices of their opponents, and have en- 
abled them to “‘bust through”’ all that 
deadness, to set a clear lively note. 

A preacher in the pulpit must shake 
off all the deadness around him. He 
must feel a tingling, an aliveness, 
surging through him from his toes to 
his scalp. It’s like getting down on the 
mark and getting set to go. He looks 
at his audience with an earnestness 
that seems to swell up and catch in 
his throat. He gives the appearance 
that he is going to lean over and say 
very deliberately: “Sit up straight, 
because I am going to tell you the 
most important news you ever heard 
in your life.’”” When he gets that feel- 
ing, he is ready to talk. 

When he does talk, he should have 
the feeling that he is exaggerating, 
that he is indeed looking and sounding 
ridiculous. The truth is that, when 
he begins to feel that way, he is just 
barely beginning to put over his point. 
This feeling will seem very awkward 
at first—like the correct grip on a golf 
club—and embarrassing, to say the 
least. But after a while it will seem 
quite natural, and will give the 
preacher a striking appearance. Did 
you ever hear Charles Laughton or 
Thomas Mitchell speak? Try to imi- 
tate them and it will give you an idea. 
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Impersonal Sermons 


A sad feature of much preaching is 
that the speaker has no more contact 
with his audience than we have with 
the planet Mars. He looks out over 
the audience and doesn’t see a soul. 
He is really looking into his mind to 
see what words he will use. When he 
does draw them out through his mouth, 
it is as though he were tossing them 
down aravine. This is a form of speech 
that is purely impersonal. It is of 
little value to the listeners, and it is 
dull dry labor for the speaker. 

Our Divine Lord was the most won- 
derful speaker that ever walked this 
earth. Imagine with what tenderness 
and earnestness He spoke, the sym- 
pathy He had for poor humans! He 
spoke in such a way that He invited all 
the people into the sermon with Him. 
He made them think along with Him. 
They looked with Him at the lilies 
growing and the birds flying. There 
was nothing cold or impersonal about 
Him. When He asked, “Do men 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles?”” they were fashioning the 
answers within themselves even as He 
spoke. 

The preacher can invite his listeners 
into his sermon with him, and make 
them think even ahead of him. He can 
use little contact phrases like, ‘““You 


know. . .,” “Do you recall .. .,” 
“Maybe, some of you here right now 

...” Tf he talks that way, the people 
will know that he is human, that he 
understands. - They will go around 
saying: “Father So-and-so doesn’t 
preach at us. He talks right to us.” 
Many pastors talk about taking up 
the census in their parish. They say 
that they want to go around so that 
they can talk to their people. They 
don’t have to go out on the census to 
speak to their people. There are 
hundreds and thousands of their flock 
at church on Sunday morning. That 
is the time to say something, and to 
say it in such a way that the people 
will think well of their pastor. 

My friend was right when he said 
that he still gets a thrill out of preach- 
ing a good sermon. I wonder how 
many priests would say the same. The 
thrill is always there and it never 
wears out. The older a priest is, the 
wiser he should be. He can impart his 
wisdom to his people. If he has madea 
habit of speaking well, he can say 
more in one paragraph than a younger 
priest can say in a whole sermon. At 
the same time, he will remain young in 
spirit. Life will always have an added 
zest, and on Sunday morning he will be 
blessed by God, as well as by a grateful 


people. 














Pastor versus Assistant 


By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. F. J. JANSEN 


The newly ordained priest is the 
product of corporal, intellectual and 
spiritual forces. He has spent many 
years in preparation. His physical 
being has been developed in its nat- 
ural growth by his labors and his 
participation in sports, which are 
common in our institutions. His mind 
has not been neglected, for most of his 
time has been devoted to the develop- 
ment of his faculties in the sciences, 
languages and _ history. Scholastic 
Philosophy has been a difficult hurdle 
to conquer, but it is a necessity for the 
queen of all studies—theology. These 
long years have also shaped the spirit- 
ual side of the young man. The dis- 
cipline of the seminary chiselled away 
the faults. The habit of prayer and 
the reception of the Sacraments have 
built a solid foundation for the virtues. 

The call to orders is issued by the 
the bishop. The dream and goal of 
the young man is realized when the 
ordaining prelate confers upon him the 
powers of the priesthood. There is a 
fascination, a glamor and an aura 
about him, that arrests the attention 
of people. It is not only the impres- 
sive ceremonies of the ordination rite, 
which confer divine powers upon him; 
nor is it the culmination of the offering 
of his first Mass, with all the dignity 
and pomp which only the Catholic 
Church can provide, but it is the trans- 
figuration of a human being into an 
“Alter Christus,”’ placed upon a mount 
to exercise the power of an Elias to 
teach, of a Moses to interpret the law, 
and of a God to transfigure the lowly 


species of bread and wine into the 
gloriously living Christ. No wonder 
that both he and the Catholic people 
echo the words of Peter: ‘Lord, it is 
good for us to be here.”’ He receives 
the congratulations and good wishes 
of his relatives and friends, and the 
Catholic people crowd around him to 
call him ‘Father’ and to receive his 
blessing. 


The Neophyte’s First Mission 


The great days are over. The ap- 
pointment comes and he meets his 
boss, the pastor. He is told his 
duties: the time to say his daily Mass, 
the preaching schedule on Sundays, 
the teaching of catechism to the school 
children and prospective converts, the 
hearing of confessions, the‘ visitation 
of the sick, etc. Most likely he is told 
not to handle the parish books, for 
that is the privilege of the pastor. 
He chafes under some of the new re- 
strictions, and the hours grow long 
and wearisome. He may take a walk 
and incidentally learn the location 
and names of the streets. Since he 
does not have access to the census, he 
wanders around without becoming 
acquainted, unless he is fortunate 
enough to be stopped by one or an 
other member of the parish on the 
street—and to hear a few words of 
welcome. Slowly his zeal is ebbing, 
as time hangs heavily on his hands. 
What will he do with it? Blessed is 
he, if he will write his sermons. If he 
starts early in the week and contin- 
ues to do so for at least five years, 
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it will increase his wealth of words 


and facility of phrasing. It will 


increase his poise and confidence, when 
speaking before a number of people. 
Let him go out to the playground of the 


‘school children and listen to their way 


of expressing themselves. He will thus 
get rid of the technical terms which 
were learned in the seminary, and 
which the people will not understand. 
While it is true that people have more 
education than years ago, yet, if one 
listens to the “Quiz” programs, one 
finds their information to be very 
meager. It is not necessary to ac- 
quire a fund of “slang” expressions 
for use in sermons. 


Pitfalls for the Unwary 


Truthfully, too many of our young 
priests, being inexperienced in worldly 
affairs, are taken in by men who seem 
to tour the country, looking for “easy 
marks.” These may be insurance 
salesmen, who try to overload them 
with this commodity. A little in- 
surance is, of course, necessary. Book 
salesmen are another pest. High- 
pressure salesmen try to convince 
the neophyte that this or that set 
must be in every priest’s library— 
only costs so much a month. The 
books will occupy shelf-room, and 
will be a burden when the young man is 
transferred. Also the monthly pay- 
ments will seem endless. Then there 
are the salesmen that peddle ‘English 
Woolens’”’ which never saw England, 
and have a great deal of ‘‘shoddy”’ and 
cotton woven in it. Beware of the 
man who wants to sell you “Pure 
Havana” cigars which were smuggled 
in. This racket is as old as 1898, 
when we were at war with Spain and 
our troops fought in Cuba. An inci- 
dent on a train will explain it. The 
priest was sitting in the smoker on a 


hot August day. He had taken his 
coat and wilted collar off, and thus his 
clerical station was not obvious. A 
fellow-traveller was seated just ahead, 
occupying a double seat. Ata station 
stop another man entered, and the 
passenger said to the newcomer: 

“How are you, Jack? Have not 
seen you in a long time. What are 
you doing?” 

“T’m seeing the ‘Easy Marks’— 
Catholic priests. I sell them cigars. 
I buy them in Chicago for $2 a hun- 
dred. They are put up in boxes of 100, 
gathered in two bunches of 50 each. 
I take 3 or 4 from the middle and put 
10-cent cigars in their place. Then 
you tell them they are pure Havana, 
smuggled in by our returning soldiers. 
They sell for $10.00 a hundred. 
They all fall for it. “Try one, Father,’ 
and you shove the good ones out of the 
bunch. Naturally, that one is good, 
and they will buy anywhere from a 
hundred up. But, O what an awaken- 
ing when they try the two-cent ones!” 

Many priests have been warned in 
the last 48 years, but it is still a good 
racket. Smuggling is a felony: why 
should anyone, to use a legal term, 
“compound a felony’’? 

Every pastor should make known to 
the young man the many “hard-luck 
stories” that are so very convincing. 
Even old priests are taken in with new 
approaches. If the young man wants 
to be charitable, let him ascertain the 
families in the parish that need help. 
Also tell him to buy from reliable 
firms that are known and well-estab- 
lished, and not to look for bargains 
from fly-by-night peddlers, who, like 
the Arab, fold their tents and vanish. 


Acquiring Practical Experience 


The young priest needs practical 
experience in the management of a 
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parish. How will he learn if the pas- 
tor does not instruct him? He should 
be taught how to enter records of 
baptisms, confirmations, first Holy 
Communions, marriages, deaths, and 
Mass stipends. He should be shown 
how to apply for a dispensation. 
Bookkeeping is indispensable. The 
receipts and expenditures must be 
faithfully and accurately kept. He 
must be told what mortgages, notes, 
and interest are. An old pastor in- 
structed a young priest, who had been 
appointed to a parish, in this way: 
“Pay the interest always some days 
before it is due. That will establish 
confidence in the holder of the note 
and will enhance the credit of the 
parish.”’ Every parish should have a 
credit rating of Al. 

The next step is to initiate the young 
assistant into handling the finances. 
Let him help to count and package the 
coins and bills, so that it will be easy 
for the teller at the bank to check the 
amount. Why not let him take the 
money to the bank? When you know 
your assistant well enough, and he 
shows appreciation of the things he is 
learning in a practical way, take him 
to the bank and let him sign his name 
on the identification card below yours, 
and tell the cashier that any check 
signed by either the pastor or the as- 
sistant must be honored. Naturally 
the funds must be headed by the name 
of the church. Your own private 
funds should not be in the church ac- 
count. A young priest had to take 
charge of a parish when the pastor was 
hospitalized. To pay the bills, he had 
to go to the pastor to get his signature 
on each check. When the new pastor 
arrived, the young man introduced him 
to the cashier of the bank. The new 
pastor wrote his signature, and then 
invited the assistant to also sign the 








identification card. With tears in his 
eyes, the young priest said: ‘Thank 
you, Father. The old pastor did not 
place such confidence in me.”’ 

Why should we pastors be hesitant 
about this? Must we look upon every 
assistant as a potential Judas? Or 
should we not give them credit for 
knowing that the funds entrusted to us 
are sacred property and that they will 
honestly administer them? An inci- 
dent will illustrate this. A pastor of 
a large congregation was confined to 
the hospital. One Sunday evening an 
assistant came to ask him what he 
should do with the collection? The 
pastor handed him a key off his key- 
ring, told him where he would find the 
bank books and how he should divide it. 
This assistant was somewhere between 
45 and 50, a priest for at least 20 
years. (They serve as assistants that 
long and longer in the dioceses of the 
East.) Yet, he knew nothing about 
the financial condition of the parish. 
The zeal and the heart must have been 
taken out of men of that kind. No 
wonder they have sometimes peculiar 
slants regarding their duties. 


Utilizing Superabundant Leisure 


Where there are three or more as- 
sistants, they usually divide the work 
among themselves. One is on duty 
Sunday after the Masses and Monday, 
another takes Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the third Thursday and Friday. 
That gives each one from eight to ten 
days of duty a month. Yet, they are 
paid a monthly salary. Why should 
they idle the rest of the time? The 
young priests should, of course, have an 
opportunity to see athletic contests, 
operas, good plays and movies. These 
are all recreational and educational. 
But in our modern set-up with Boy and 
Girl Scouts, Junior Holy Name Boys, 
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Children of Mary, C.Y.O., etc., the 
pace is terrific and work is plentiful. 
It may be true that they had no guid- 
ance in the seminary along these lines, 
but with their educational and spirit- 
ual background much can be accom- 
plished. Two young priests, without 
previous experience, established a flour- 
ishing C.Y.O. that embraced study 
clubs, athletics, and cultural activi- 
ties. They won the respect of citizens 
and the loyalty of non-Catholic par- 
ticipants in the programs they fos- 
tered. This happened in a city in 
which the Catholics are in a minority 
of about 1 to 10. What a glorious 
achievement! 


Lessons in Property Management 


Tke era of mortar and brick has 
passed its zenith. Yet, there are occa- 
sions when a new church, school, rec- 
tory or convent must be built. But 
even if new buildings are not on the 
agenda, there are repairs to be made 
on the plants we have. That means 
that the pastor has to consult the 
bishop and the trustees of the parish. 
Does he ever consult the assistants and 
talk things over with them? They also 
have to learn to deal with architects, 
contractors, and every kind of me- 
chanic. Do you teach them how to 
receive bids, how to investigate the 
contractor’s ability to do the work and 
his reliability? There are so many pit- 
falls in this phase of a pastor’s work 
that one must be watchful. It is not 


the best procedure to give a contract 
automatically to the lowest bidder, for 
no one will give you something for 
nothing. Everyone must make 
enough to pay living wages to his 
workers, and the contractor cannot 
afford to fulfill his part without mak- 
ing enough to pay his overhead and 
enough to live on. If, therefore, there 
is a great discrepancy between the 
high and low bidder, be sure that the 
material furnished by the latter is the 
kind you expect to have. Must the 
young priest learn by trial and error, 
as so many priests did in the past and 
were left with a skeleton in their clos- 
ets to haunt them? 

Our Lord took inexperienced men 
and trained them for the work of the 
Gospel. He sent them out to preach 
and to heal. They reported back to 
Him their experiences (Luke, ix. 10). 
Is it not the duty of pastors, who have 
had years of work in the vineyard, to 
share their knowledge with their as- 
sistants? We want to see the Church 
increase, to become the city upon the 
mountain, so that everyone may know 
her as we do. Are we afraid that the 
young priests will replace us? An ir- 
removable rector told his young as- 
sistant that the reason for his transfer 
was: “You have been trying to get 
my place.’’ Don’t be jealous. Give 
the benefit of your experience to the 
new generation of pastors. The future 
is theirs. If you do, then it will be pas- 
tor and assistant—not pastor versus 
assistant. 





The Youth Chaplain 


By THE LATE KILIAN J. HENNRIcH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


IX. The Youth Chaplain’s Problems 


Since this is an age of scientific in- 
vestigation, surveys and problem- 
aires on youth, the topic of problems 
and obstacles, cannot well be entirely 
eliminated from our present study. 
However, the problems considered in 
the third chapter and second part of 
“Youth Guidance’’! will not be recon- 
sidered here. We shall confine our- 
selves to the problems met in the for- 
mation of the Catholic member of so- 
ciety. 

Under problems are classified diffi- 
culties, obstacles, personal and objec- 
tive factors that hinder the smooth 
procedure in a plan. These problems 
are either universal, or particular, or 
personal. Universal problems cannot 
be removed altogether; particular or 
personal problems may be removed or 
ameliorated. The reasons why gen- 
eral problems cannot be completely 
solved are: (1) they are a part of God’s 
plan for the probation of mankind; 
(2) if all existing problems were solved, 
man would create new ones; but, in 
fact, the same problems occur in every 
generation with very little variety; 
(3) the partly corrupt nature of fallen 
man is not inclined to use exactly 
those means which alone could bring 
about an improvement; (4) not all 
men enjoy the fullness of the grace and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

Among the great general problems 
that confront all are religious, moral, 
philosophic, social, economic, civic 

1 Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City. 


and political perversities. Each of the 
fields mentioned embraces a whole 
series of problems which may be dif- 
ferent in kind but, inasmuch as they 
are wrong, are the same in nature. 
Some believe that all problems are 
basically religious, but it seems that 
they are at least partly otherwise. 


Classification of Problems 


For the sake of completeness, even 
at the cost of repeating some material 
found in an earlier article (but treated 
there from a different viewpoint), a 
somewhat more detailed list of these 
problems may be useful for facilitating 
conclusions. 

I. Religious and moral problems 
are: irreligion, unbelief, and indiffer- 
ence or lukewarmness. 

II. Some Philosophical problems 
are presented by Unitarianism, Athe- 
ism, Liberalism, Secularism, and their 
various offshoots and derivatives, all 
of which are false mental concoc- 
tions. 

II. Emotional (sometimes called 
psychological) problems are, generally 
speaking, defense techniques against 
frustrations or self-control. Of course, 
physical or pathological defects are 
not considered here, because they are 
personal and not general problems. 

IV. Social problems as envisioned 
here cover the disagreeable situations 
found in family, school and society 
life, especially divorce, re-marriage, 
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birth control, broken homes, secular- 
ization, truancy, juvenile revolts and 
delinquencies. 

V. Civic and political problems are 
those arising within a nation or be- 
tween two or more countries. Of the 
first kind are: insufficiency in supply- 
ing the physical necessaries of the 
citizens and in affording protection of 
life and property; unwise and unjust 
laws, which may lead to crime and re- 
volt. Among the latter are unsatis- 
factory social relations, peace and de- 
fense, and all they imply. Although a 
just and lasting peace is an ideal to be 
intended, the recorded history and 
archeology of 5000 years show that it 
never was attained. Selfishness is 
the obstacle. 

VI. Economic problems are many. 
They are mostly created by a deter- 
mination to secure a higher standard of 
living and security under adverse-con- 
ditions. These aims are good in them- 
selves, unless they are motivated by 
materialism and are sought at the cost 
of others. There is no fixed standard 
of living, because there is no end to the 
wants (nor the needs) of a man or 
country. On the other hand, if con- 
ditions should demand a_ lowering 
of the customary standard, there will 
be no end of complaints, strikes, 
boycotts, and possibly war or revolu- 
tion. It stands to reason, and history 
proves, that there is a limit in the 
raising of living standards, and in 
certain circumstances a decline may 
be inevitable. 

All the general problems enumer- 
ated may be somewhat remedied 
but cannot be permanently solved, 
especially those that do not depend on 
the free will of man. Still, youth is 
tremendously interested in these 
things, looks for solutions, and is 
misled by wrong information. Any 


group formed for the removal or im- 
provement of this or that arouses 
enthusiasm, and the efforts are gener- 
ally expended in the wrong direction. 
It is usually not wickedness that urges 
young people to join radical move- 
ments; they rather see some good 
points and overlook the rest. The 
Youth Chaplain may warn the young 
against undesirable associations, but 
unless he substantiates his counsels 
convincingly, the adolescent is liable 
to say or think: “What does he 
know about it?” It is quite re- 
markable to observe that young 
people who hear or make some seem- 
ingly pleasant deduction for the first 
time, often imagine that they are the 
first and only ones to know about it. 
This summary will suffice as far as 
general problems are concerned. We 
laid some special emphasis on eco- 
nomic problems, because they are of 
special interest to youth of the ‘‘go- 


getter” type. 
Personal Problems of Adolescents 


Coming to the particular or personal 
problems of teen-agers, a detailed 
enumeration is not necessary, since 
they mostly arise in connection with 
the duties of youth outlined in a pre- 
vious chapter and with temptations 
that loom large in the eyes of those 
who are still immature. 

The problems of adolescents are 
partly economic and partly moral. 
Doubts about the faith usually come 
later as consequences of an unin- 
hibited behavior. All these problems 
may concern the present or the future. 
The economic problems may best be 
solved by the parents, although the 
chaplain may be able to give some ad- 
vice regarding professional courses and 
institutions. Differences between 
parents and minors about clothing, 
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amusements, spending money, and 
other temporalities do not concern the 
chaplain, unless there are moral im- 
plications. With regard to these 
things, it should always be presumed 
that parents do the right thing until 
the contrary is proved. To hold 
otherwise might indicate the presump- 
tion that parents have no longer the 
welfare of their children at heart; 
that they do not wish and try to make 
them good and to keep them on the 
right path. The average Catholic 
parent performs all his duties, and the 
exceptions only confirm the rule. 
Nor can the often-repeated statement, 
‘Parents no longer know the character 
of their growing youngsters nor do 
they understand them,” be left un- 
challenged. If the parents do not 
understand, who does? Such a blanket 
indictment of parents for all that is 
undesirable in youth is unjust, and is 
often used to cover the feeling of 
frustration experienced by educators 
and other authorities. If all Catholic 
families were abnormal, the case 
might be different. It may be readily 
granted that not all homes are per- 
fect, but what is perfect on earth? 
Many who are concerned about the 
upbringing of the young are more in- 
fluenced by customs and trends than 
by Christian principles and the Com- 
mandments. 


Moral Problems 


The moral problems of adolescents 
also concern the present and the 
future. All have been solved by 
moral theology, as the constant pub- 
lication of casuistries prove. The 
circumstances may differ somewhat, 
but the essence remains the same. An 
outstanding problem of adolescents is 
often considered to be sex life, but be- 
cause this topic cannot be adequately 


and fruitfully treated by isolating it 
from other considerations, a mono- 
graph on the angelic virtue would be 
necessary. In the meantime, the 
chaplain may profitably read the re- 
cent book of Father Bakewell Mor- 
rison, S.J., entitled ‘God Is _ Its 
Founder’’ (Bruce). 

There are usually some other moral 
problems that come to the notice of 
the chaplain. There may be some 
jealousy, envy, quarrels, dislikes and 
enmities, but they are easier to cope 
with than tendencies to skepticism, 
liberalism and radicalism caused by 
the inability of youth to reconcile the 
ways of God with the ways of men. 
The lack of a true and confirmed 
Christian mentality hinders adoles- 
cents from seeing immediately that 
such a reconciliation is often utterly 
impossible. Here the Youth Chaplain 
enters his proper and special domain. 


Scope of Character Formation 


Now we may proceed to the discus- 
sion of problems a chaplain meets in 
the execution of his duties. His 
labors, although often detailed, fall 
under the general term of Christian 
character formation, for which group 
work offers additional opportunities. 
About character formation, some say 
that this is done before a child enters 
school. This is not even a half-truth, 
and is misleading. Some physical 
and mechanical training was imparted, 
but a reasonable training for the ex- 
ercise of virtue is simply impossible at 
a tender age. Some habits may have 
been formed, and some undesirable 
emotional traits may have manifested 
themselves, but they do not yet con- 
stitute character. Character embraces 
a number of qualities and natural urges, 
good in themselves, but capable of 
resulting in evil as well as in good. 
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our schools. What many of them do 
and say is far from what might be ex- 
pected. 


, The inclination to evil is, of course, 
still pronounced in fallen man, and 
to do good often requires greater ef- 
forts. 

Here it is where direction and re- 
direction is an obvious requirefnent. 
This guidance must follow the nature 
of the baptized; it must be predomi- 
nantly supernatural. Character for- 
mation is a slow process, and it takes 
many years before character is sta- 
bilized. In fact, it never becomes so- 
rigid that a change for better or worse 
is impossible at any age. 

Others say: ‘‘Let our schools take 
care of the development of characters. 
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Abnormal Cases a Rare Exception 


One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting the Youth Chaplain is to 
make adolescents accept and act upon 
the only practical solutions that are 
effective. Generally speaking, all 
problems of youth depend upon the 
free will, and are solved by going to 
the root of the troubles. This is not 
so difficult as might appear. 

In this connection, however, it 
must be kept in mind that many 
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Meddling by others may not be bene- 
ficial, if one pulls in this direction and 
another in that.’’ This shows that 
there must be not only a codperation, 
but also a unification of training. The 
only possible basis for this is to con- 
sider religion as a way of life, and not 
as a branch of knowledge only. At 
present, religion becomes more and 
more divorced from secular knowledge. 
Public opinions are mostly treated 
from a philosophic viewpoint, in- 
stead of on the basis of religion. The 
difference is evident. The former is 
rationalistic and sterile; the latter is 
revealed and grace-giving. One of 
the effects of a too secularized educa- 
tion (sometimes called modern and 
progressive) is that Catholicism is 
worn like a cloak—and not publicly 
but privately. In some cases, the 
teaching of religion is becoming just 
an intra-mural activity. Hence, the 
Youth Chaplain will find no reasons 
for neglecting the active religious 
guidance of youth. He may not agree 
with some reasons advanced above, 
but he might consider the fact that 
most of the young Catholic*adults who 
are receiving unflattering notices for 
their social life are the products of 


books on youth problems either deal 
with the small number of abnormal 
cases, or are simply propaganda for 
new professions more recently created. 
They represent an investment that 
must bring profits. Most of the pro- 
fessionals with various labels do not 
find enough really abnormal people, 
and try to extend abnormalities of 
the mind or will to as many youngsters 
as possible. This is simply the creat- 
ing of a demand for professional serv- 
ice by assuming the halo of experts. 
However, this does not mean that all 
guidance institutes are worthless. 
Many guiders are acquainted with 
local conditions, and can call the at- 
tention of parents to dangers which 
the latter may not know or overlook. 
They may also extend some technical 
advice. Abnormalities like the con- 
stant acting against reason and the 
complete absence of will power are 
readily detected in early years, and 
need special treatment. A tendency 
to sin, however, is no abnormality; 
it is wickedness, because the sinner 
knows what is right or wrong. The 
will power must be strengthened by the 
means which religion and society sup- 
ply for this purpose. Every Youth 
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Chaplain knows these means or can 
find them in these chapters. Science 
is not to be despised, but many things 
are now proclaimed as scientific which 
are no more than doubtful hypotheses 
or mere experiments. 


Planning a Program of Action 


' Having discussed the main problems 
with youth, we may turn to difficulties 
that may confront the Youth Chaplain 
himself. Here it is a matter of an- 
swering questions and adding some 
information to the answers. 

Now, the first question in the mind 
of a chaplain who does not follow a 
ready-made program usually is what 
to do with adolescents. Even ready- 
made programs may need some change 
and implementation. In general, he 
can make his own selection among 
physical, economic, cultural and re- 
ligious activities. All have value for 
life—some for physical, some for 
spiritual life, and some for both. But 
there is a different degree in their 
values. The activities enumerated be- 
low begin with the lowest and rise to 
the highest values. The selection of 
activities depends much upon the 
membership of the group and its aims. 
However, if no provision at all is made 
for some religious activities either 
within the program or in addition to 
it, the group is not worth much. A 
closer evaluation of the four categories 
of activities will clarify this. 

(1) Physical Leisure-Time Ac- 
tivities —The most common of these ac- 
tivities are athletics, sports, play 
(games, making things, etc.), and active 
or passiveamusements. They all have 
some value for health, prevention of 
evil, and the lubrication of social life, 
but their value for adult life is compara- 
tively small. Some serve for a short 
time, are then neglected, and often 


bring harmful effects in later years. 
Take baseball, for example, which is 
innocent in itself. ‘“‘Every School and 
Town Its Baseball Team’’ was the 
slogan of the Amateur Athletic League 
founded under the auspices of the 
late Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. Its ob- 
jective was the organization of junior 
teams which would change passive 
into active interest, would develop 
material for adult teams, and would 
decrease delinquency. It all seemed 
plausible to the writer, who accepted a 
vice-presidency. What were the ac- 
tual results after some years? Owing 
to surplus equipment furnished by the 
Army, Navy and Knights of Colum- 
bus, junior teams sprang up like mush- 
rooms all over the country. Some 
boys progressed into the major 
eagues, but in general the moral objec- 
tives were not realized. Passivity of 
the masses was not changed into ac- 
tivity; delinquency was not decreased, 
but the sane attitude towards pro- 
fessional baseball was changed into a 
craze -with the bad consequences of 
waste of time and neglect of duty. 
So it is with many other physical ac- 
tivities. They have no enduring value 
as an unalloyed good. 

(2) Economics.—This caption is 
used in its widest sense. It includes 
all that promotes temporal welfare. 
Special mention is deserved by the 
matters treated in the Social Ency- 
clicals, and those about social ethics 
and politics; also some information 
about occupations having special im- 
portance in the particular neighbor- 
hood. The prospects offered by the 
different occupations and professions 
are not equally bright. Some jobs 
lead into blind alleys; others have an 
oversupply of labor. Others again 
are constantly looking for trained 
personnel, and the candidates for these 
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need special physical and mental 
qualifications. In all this, youth is 
very much interested, but it cannot 
well be expected that a chaplan will be 
an expert in all these things. This, 
however, can be remedied as we shall 
see later. 

With regard to the Encyclicals, a 
Youth Chaplain can do much more 
with less effort. Just now, labor and 
management problems and interna- 
tional peace are on the mind of every- 
body, but the majority of adolescents 
do not even know that the Popes wrote 
such practical words about these 
matters. 

(3) Cultural Activities —Some 
place these activities on a lower plane 
than the economic values, because 
they yield no direct profits. They do, 
however, influence the mind of a man, 
which is a faculty of the soul. Among 
the cultural activities may be classed: 
the arts (painting, sculpture, drawing, 
music and poetry) and some writing 
and reading. Literature as a cultural 
objective must have certain qualities 
in order to make reading or study 
really profitable. It must be true to 
life, excellent in diction, elevating in 
thought, and must be correct through- 
out in morals and doctrine. To ac- 
quaint adolescents with faulty books 
under the plea of teaching contem- 
porary literature is at least a ques- 
tionable cultural practice. 

(4) Religious Activities —Since 
there is a large variety of religious 
practices in addition to those com- 
manded by the Church, we must neces- 
sarily confine ourselves to the most 
practical and necessary. This is also 
in conformity with Catholic Action, 
in which they are called apostolates. 
Moreover, according to the often-re- 
peated words of Pius XI and Pius XII, 
these apostolates are more or less ob- 


ligatory for all who have the means 
and opportunities to engage in them. 
Formal Catholic Action is most de- 
sired, but as the next best substitute 
private apostolates should be promoted 
until conditions permit a regular 
organization. The apostolates of 
greater appeal to the Youth Chaplain 
are the following: the apostolate of 
disseminating truth, of religious edu- 
cation, social reconstruction, pro- 
moting higher vocations, conversions, 
good reading, and others. Some of 
these apostolates may be particularly 
timely in certain localities. 

This provokes at once the ques- 
tion: “Are adolescents interested in 
this kind of activities?’ The answer 
must be conditional. If the instruc- 
tion is imparted in the usual class 
method, the answer is “no.” How- 
ever, if the lecture or talk is interest- 
ingly prepared with a sprinkling of 
stories, incidents from Bible history, 
facts from liturgy and archeology, the 
teen-agers will always hear something 
new and will show a much greater in- 
terest than one might anticipate. 
Adolescents want answers to life- 
questions and the satisfaction of some 
curiosity. All this and more the well- 
prepared Youth Chaplain can give to 
them. 


Time Demands on Chaplain 


Another question that might be ex- 
pected is: ‘How can a chaplain find 
time for all these things?” This may 
seem to be a big problem for many. 
But, if they give the matter due con- 
sideration, many of the difficulties will 
disappear. Generally speaking, the 
spiritual pastoral administrations of 
priests have now been reduced to a 
minimum, wherever assistants have 
been assigned. Except in some re- 
gions, there is an oversupply of priests. 
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Where there is a seeming shortage, a 
speeding up of vocations might help 
as it did during the war. Socio- 
religious work (not one aspect without 
the other) might be a fine and cer- 
tainly meritorious substitute for leisure 
and extensive recreation. This last 
suggestion is not as untimely or foolish 
as some may think. In his treatise 
“On the Governance of Rulers’ St. 
Thomas writes: “Nothing contributes 
more to upsetting the balance of 
virtues than the pursuit of pleasure 
which is selfish in its nature. It may 
begin with little things, but increases 
in momentum. Consequently, it is a 
part of virtue’s task to lead men to 
refrain from excessive pleasure.’’*? The 
same holds true for recreation that is 
superfluous. 

Matters become still more simplified 
if we remember that not all the ac- 
tivities proposed need to be taken up, 
nor all at once. Several activities 
are closely related, and one subject 
may be treated in different forms and 
so result in life-values of different de- 
grees of actual usefulness. However, 
all these considerations, including those 
that will follow, may facilitate the 
work but do not dispense from it. 


2 Translated by Gerald B. Phelan (Sheed 
and Ward, New York City). 


They should, however, make the 
Youth Chaplain’s labor a work of love 
and highly meritorious. 


Sterile Youth Organizations 


The final question may be: ‘‘Where 
will a chaplain find the opportunity 
‘to engage in sundry religious and in- 
tellectual activities among youth?’’ 
The answer is again conditional. If 
the members of a social group also 
belong to a religious organization 
having a meeting with a sermon or 
instruction, this may provide the 
opportunity for indoctrination leading 
to activities. If it is not possible to 
induce the whole group to join or con- 
stitute such a society, an opportunity 
must be created for instruction and 
guidance. The regular short Sunday 
sermons are evidently not sufficient. 
An average of one hour of spiritual 
instruction per week throughout life 
is certainly not too much to stem the 
increasing secularism and materialism. 
If, however, no opportunity for pas- 
toral work can be created, let adoles- 
cents enjoy themselves without the 
benefit of clergy, because the promo- 
tion of spiritually sterile organizations 
is a waste of time and energy for both. 
Naturally, such a despairing situation 
can be averted. 
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The Development of Church Music 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“Is it possible that that inex- 
haustible evolution and disposi- 
tion of notes, so rich and yet 
so simple, so intricate and yet so 
regulated, so various and yet so 
majestic, should be a mere sound, 
which is gone and perishes? Can 
it be that those mysterious stir- 
rings of heart, and keen emotion, 
and strange yearnings after we 
know not what, and awful impres- 
sions from we know not whence, 
should be wrought in us by what 
is unsubstantial, and comes and 
goes, and begins and ends in itself? 
It is not so; it cannot be. No; 
they have escaped from some 
higher sphere; they are the out- 
pourings of eternal harmony in the 
medium of created sound; they 
are echoes from our Home; they 
are the voice of Angels, or the 
Magnificat of Saints, or the living 
laws of Divine Governance, or the 
Divine Attributes; something are 
they besides themselves, which we 
cannot compass, which we cannot 
utter, ... though mortal man, and 
he perhaps no otherwise distin- 
guished above his fellows, has the 
gift of eliciting them’’(Newman, 
“Oxford Sermons,’’ No. 15). 


It is related of St. Philip Neri that 
he spontaneously sang the prayers of 
the last Mass which he celebrated. To 
him as to us true religious music was 
an exalted prayer, an exultant expres- 
sion of religious feeling. In his devout 
attempt to honor God, man has sup- 
plemented prayer with song, the play- 
ing upon instruments, and action. 
An Official liturgy demands the ap- 
proval of authority upon these ele- 
ments of public worship. Nor are 
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. these elements the invention of Chris- 


tianity, for the pagans and the Jews 
have made use of them from time im- 
memorial. A solemn occasion calls for 
music, always in. accordance with the 
prescriptions of established authority. 
The noble art of music rises to its 
greatest height, and finds its noblest 
employment, in honoring the Creator 
of all things. It can have no greater 
purpose than the glorification of God 
and the edification of the faithful. 
When adapted to the liturgical action, 
or to the words uttered in prayer, or to 
the devotion of the heart, music is 
more than a mere ornament and be- 
comes an auxiliary in promoting the 
worship of God. Conversely, the wor- 
ship of God’gives scope to the greatest 
splendor and effectiveness of harmonic 
sound. If music proves a distraction 
in man’s worship of his Creator, then 
the music is inappropriate or man’s 
worship is faulty. ‘Appropriate 
music,’’ writes Gietmann (The Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia, X, 649), “‘raises man 
above commonplace everyday thoughts 
into an ideal and joyous mood, rivets 
mind and heart on the sacred words 
and actions, and introduces him into 
the proper devotional and festive at- 
mosphere. This appropriateness takes 
into account persons and circum- 
stances, variations being introduced 
according to the nature and use of the 
texts, according to the character of the 
liturgical action, according to the ec- 
clesiastical season, and even according 
to the various needs of the contempla- 
tive orders and the rest of the faithful.” 
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The commands of God Himself es- 
tablished the art of music in the wor- 
ship of the Temple under the Old Law. 
Certain Scriptural passages record 
songs of victory of a religious nature, 
and we read that sacred music often 
contributed to the elation of the 
prophets. King David is a classic 
example of the use of hymns and in- 
struments in the praising of the Lord. 
Asaph and his sons and other musical 
families appear in the réle of poets and 
singers. Solomon carried music to 
lofty heights as an adjunct of his wor- 
ship of God. 


Music in the Early Church 


We have enough evidence of prac- 
tice in Apostolic times, in the sacred 
writings and other works, to show that 
music was used in divine worship. 
The very title of a previous article of 
ours was drawn from the famous text 
of St. Paul (Eph., v. 19): “Speaking 
to yourselves in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual canticles, singing and making 
melody in your hearts to the Lord.” 
The hazards of the age of persecution 
seriously constricted the use of music 
in divine worship, nor could the early 
Christians simply adopt the music of 
the Temple, because this would have 
given a wrong impression to converts 
from paganism. Gietmann ingeni- 
ously tells us that the highly spiritual 
nature of the religious practice of the 
early Christians could easily dispense 
with the sensuous assistance of music; 
yet, we find Pliny the Younger writing 
(110 a.p.) to the Emperor Trajan of 
the Christians being in the habit of 
meeting “‘on fixed days before daybreak 
and singing by turns a hymn to Christ 
as toa God.”’ It is not likely that there 
was any great development of church 
music during the period when the 
Church was obliged to hide from the 


face of day in the darkness of the cata- 
combs. The natural religious instinct 
that urges man to honor God by means 
of music prompted congregations to 
break forth in song when opportunity 
offered, and in the Council of Laodicea 
(320 a.p.) it was decreed “‘that no one 
must sing in the church but the canoni- 
cal singers, who mount the lectern and 
sing from the book.’ Later under 
Pope Zachary it was declared ‘wrong 
for women to serve at the holy altars, 
or to take upon themselves any of the 
duties which pertained to men.” 
Tertullian speaks of the singing of 
psalms during divine service, and 
Eusebius makes mention of psalms 
and other hymns of various kinds sung 
in solemn rhythm in monodic style with 
choral responsories. St. Athanasius 
placed certain restrictions on the sing- 
ing of the psalms—evidence that dif- 
ferent modes had developed in his day. 
The great musician, St. Ambrose, in- 
troduced antiphonal singing of the 
psalms in Milan and elsewhere, and 
spoke of this as “the manner of the 
East.”” The ecclesiastical singing of 
St. Augustiné’s day had evidently 
reached a high degree of development, 
for he pondered whether he should 
deny himself the delight derived from 
singing. With characteristic sanity 
he decided to concur with existing 
practices. St. Jerome, outspoken 
champion of correct practice, ex- 
pounds the admonition of St. Paul, 
and exhorts the young church singers: 
‘Let the servant of God sing in such a 
manner that the words of the text 
rather than the voice of the singer 
cause delight, and that Saul’s evil 
spirit may depart from those who are 
under its dominion, and may not enter 
into those who make a theatre out of 
the house of the Lord.’”’ References 
to antiphonal and responsorial chant 
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prove that church singing was not con- 
fined to the choir. St. Augustine him- 
self is the author of a long hymn to be 
sung by the people after the fashion of 
a psalm. Hymnology in classic form 
goes back to Ambrose and Hilarius. 
It is clear that the early Church at- 
tached much importance to music in 
connection with her worship. Pope 
St. Gregory the Great (590-604) crys- 
tallized the approved practice of the 
Church during 600 years in the distinc- 
tive chant that bears his name, and is 
known also by the names of Plain, 
Roman, or Choral Chant. For over 
1300 years this beautiful interpreta- 
tion in melody of the prayerful devo- 
tion of the Church has held first place 
among the types of music approved 
by her. 


Use of Musical Instruments 


The place of musical instruments as 
an accompaniment to ecclesiastical 
music is a topic of great interest. 
What instrumentation is permitted? 
Pope Pius X, speaking in consonance 
with established traditions, addresses 


‘himself to this question. His Motu 


Proprio states succinctly: “Although 
the music proper to the Church is 
purely vocal music, music with the ac- 
companiment of the organ is also per- 
mitted. In some special cases, within 
due limits and with proper safeguards, 
other instruments may be allowed, but 
never without the special permission 
of the Ordinary, according to prescrip- 
tions of Czremoniale Episcoporum. 
As the singing should always have the 
principal place, the organ or other in- 
strument should merely sustain and 
never dominate it. It is not permitted 
to have the chant preceded by long prel- 
udes or to interrupt it with inter- 
mezzo pieces.’”’ Law and custom for- 
bids the pianoforte and noisy and 


frivolous instruments (e.g., drums, 
cymbals, and bells). The turbulent 
and obtrusive wind instruments are 
admissible only in processions outside 
the church. The Ordinary may admit 
them judiciously within the edifice, 
“provided the composition and ac- 
companiment .. . be written in a grave 
and suitable style and similar in all 
respects to that proper to the organ.” 
This legislation represents a relaxa- 
tion of former restrictions. The first 
Christians had little patience with 
lifeless instruments as an accompani- 
ment or a substitute for the human 
voice. Clement of Alexandria con- 
demns their use even at Christian 
banquets. In similar vein speak other 
eminent authorities through the cen- 
turies to the day of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (Summa, II-II, Q. xci, a. 2). 


Why the Organ Is Preferred 


The majestic tones of the organ 
lend themselves to the genius of church 
music. Its nature is a protection 
against its misuse. Its resonance and 
fullness, its sweeping power and its 
delicate sweetness, make it far more 
acceptable for sacred music than any 
combination of brass and wind instru- 
ments. Local customs and preferences 
brought orchestral instruments at 
times into the churches, but their frivo- 
lous and sensuous music resulted in 
repeated condemnations. Even the 
organ, in use as an accompaniment 
from Carlovingian times, fell fre- 
quently into disfavor, and its elimina- 
tion was demanded at times by judi- 
cious critics. St. Thomas Aquinas is 
numbered among those opposed to its 
general use in cathedrals and monastic 
churches. The Council of Trent 
(Sess. XXII), while legislating that 
‘‘all musical forms, whether for the 
organ or for voices, which are of a frivo- 
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lous or sensuous character, should be 
excluded from the church,”’ refused to 
legislate against the use of the organ. 
In post-Tridentine days, orchestral 
instruments found their way back into 
certain churches, but church authori- 
ties considered their reintroduction 
detrimental to sacred music and issued 
restrictive regulation. 

It is but fair to accept the concession 
of Gietmann: ‘‘Concert instruments 
may, under certain circumstances, 
produce in church a very brilliant ef- 
fect and an exalted mood. In general, 
however, they are rather obtrusive 
than devotional. Their tendency is to 
predominate, and they are apt to ob- 
scure the declamation of the text.” 
The Catholic ideal finds expression 
in the vigorous words of Richard 
Wagner: “To the human voice, the 
immediate vehicle of the sacred word, 
belongs the first place in the churches, 
and not to instrumental additions or 
the trivial scraping found in most of the 
churches... to-day. Catholic Church 
music can regain its former purity 
only by a return to the purely vocal 
style. If an accompaniment is con- 
sidered absolutely necessary, the genius 
of Christianity has provided the in- 
strument worthy of such function, the 
organ’’ (Gesammelte Werke, II, 337). 


Qualities of Liturgical Music 


The great purpose of the various 
pronouncements of Pope Pius X on 
sacred music is to restore the decorum, 
dignity, and holiness of the liturgical 
functions in all places. It is supremely 
fitting that we offer to the Lord “‘only 
things in themselves good and, where 
possible, excellent.’’ When the clergy 
and the choirmasters are penetrated 
with this ideal, good sacred music 
flourishes spontaneously, It requires 
but little study for the choirmaster to 


arrive at the intimate persuasion that 
the rich treasury of approved church 
music offers him a splendid medium of 
glorifying God and edifying the faith- 
ful. The authorities of the Church 
ask all concerned to enter into the 
manner of thinking and feeling of the 
Church, and forthwith the necessary 
reform will be effected with alacrity of 
will. If the spirit of codperation is 
lacking, ‘‘neither prayers, admonitions, 
severe and repeated orders, nor threats 
of canonical penalties suffice to effect 
any change; for passion, and when 
not passion a shameful and inexcus- 
able ignorance, always finds a means 
of eluding the will of the Church, and 
continuing for years in the same repre- 
hensible ways.” 

The treasury of Catholic sacred 
music is a vast and varied one, rich in 
gems of musical art. It is easy to ob- 
tain a catalogue of approved church 
music from the Church Music Com- 
mission of a diocese or from certain 
Church Music Societies. In his ‘‘Sa- 
cred Music and the Catholic Church,” 
Father Predmore recommends that 
the organist or choirmaster who is in 
doubt as to the musical and liturgical 
merits of certain compositions should 
consult the “White List” of the So- 
ciety of St. Gregory of America, or 
other lists of approved church music; 
or if these fail him, he should seek the 
advice of the diocesan Church Music 
Commission. The mere fact that a 
secular tune is melodious and reverent 
does not qualify it as a musical setting 
for a sacred text. 

We may have the deepest admiration 
for that class of excellent religious 
music which does not merit to be 
placed in the same category with real 
church music. The Masses by Mo- 
zart, Haydn, and Beethoven are ex- 
amples in point. The musical inter- 
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pretation of the text and their operatic 
form disqualify them for presentation 
in the church of God, but the musical 
fame of these masters suffers no loss. 
A like stricture must be placed against 
the oratorio, of which the great Handel 
is the consummate master. The semi- 
operatic form of the oratorio renders it 
unfit for church purposes. The lyric 
cantata, of which Bach is the great 
exponent, the madrigal, the lay of the 
troubadour, the folk-song and the 
mystery play of olden times, all alike 
merit banishment from the sanctuary 
in accord with the canons of church 
music. A study of these types, how- 
ever, is not without value for the or- 
ganist or the choirmaster. ‘The secu- 
lar and semi-ecclesiastical or simply 
religious music of the Middle Ages,” 
writes Gietmann, ‘‘had a decisive in- 
fluence in the transformation of poly- 
phonic music into the harmonic or 
homophonic, and a comparison be- 
tween the various styles is a great aid 
in determining the character of genu- 
ine church music.”’ 


Choice of Compositions Dictated by 
Ability of Choir 


The wise choirmaster knows that 
the liturgical and musical fitness of a 
production is not the sole determining 
factor in his choice of it for presenta- 
tion by the specific choir under his 
guidance. He must give due consid- 
eration to the caliber of his choir and 
the capabilities of his singers. Young 
and inexperienced singers cannot 
handle difficult music, but fortunately 
the Church’s rich treasury offers many 
compositions that are well within their 
capacity, compositions that they can 
render with exactness and ease and 
composure. Father Predmore recom- 
mends that even a choir of experienced 
singers should not attempt to increase 


its repertory too fast. Six or more 
Masses may be mastered annually by 
the experienced choir that is skilled in 
reading and faithful in rehearsal, but 
young and inexperienced singers should 
confine themselves to three or four 
Massesa year. Itisacommon fault to 
attempt too many compositions with- 
out thoroughly mastering any one of 
them. Too little attention is given to 
what we may call the fundamentals: 
correct pronunciation, distinct enuncia- 
tion, proper phrasing, strict time, and 
close observance to all marks of expres- 
sion. Father Predmore sums up his 
discussions of these points with the sim- 
ple axiom: ‘‘No composition should 
ever be sung in church until it is known 
well.” 


Only Male Choirs Tolerated 


The men and boys selected for the 
choir must be ever conscious of the 
dignity that is theirs. With the ex- 
ception of the melodies proper to the 
celebrant and his ministers, all the 
rest of the liturgical chant, according 
to the prescription of the Motu Pro- 
prio, belongs to the choir of levites, 
and therefore singers in church, even 
when they are laymen, are really 
taking the place of the ecclesiastical 
choir. The Motu Proprio further 
specifies that ‘only men of known 
piety and probity of life are to be ad- 
mitted to form part of the choir of a 
church, and these men should by their 
modest and devout bearing during the 
liturgical functions show that they are 
worthy of the holy office which they 
exercise.” It is fitting that singers, 
while singing in church, wear the ec- 
clesiastical habit and surplice, and 
that they be hidden behind gratings 
when the choir is excessively open to 
the public view. Only choirs of male 
singers are choirs in the strict and 
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liturgical sense. Father Predmore 
says very positively that one has only 
to hear the male liturgical choir and 
to see them, properly vested in cassock 
and surplice, singing near the altar, 
to be convinced of the good judgment 
and wisdom of the Church in decreeing 
that choirs of this character alone 
have her official sanction. 


Restrictions on Solo Singing 


The music rendered by the liturgical 
choir must, at least for the greater 
part, retain the character of choral 
music. After this statement, the 
Motu Proprio makes the qualification 
that solos are not entirely excluded. 
The solo singing which is allowed is 
represented in the occasional and in- 
cidental solo in a Gloria, Credo, or 
other liturgical chant. Here the solo 
phrase has the character or hint of a 
melodic projection, to use the term of 
Father Predmore, and is strictly bound 


up with the rest of the choral composi- 
tion. Concert solos and all those which 
exploit the individual voice, are strictly 
forbidden. In cases where the organ- 
ist or an individual singer is forced by 
circumstances to take over and sing 
an entire service, there is no question 
of a solo in the forbidden sense, for 
here the individual singer represents a 
chorus and takes the place of the choir. 
American complexity of life frequently 
forces this type of solo singing upon 
a busy parish organist or volunteer 
singer. 

Many other phases of the Church’s 
legislation on sacred music call for 
consideration. Suffice it for the mo- 
ment to say here that the great un- 
derlying principle of all her legislation 
is the glorifying of God and the 
edifying of the faithful. The music is 
merely a part of the liturgy and its 
humble handmaid; it must never be 
allowed to supersede the liturgical 
function itself. 











Can You Hear? 


By GEORGE PortTER, S.J. 


About fifty years ago anyone who 
wore glasses felt that the eyes of all 
were focussed upon him and he fre- 
quently felt so self-conscious that the 
glasses. were cast aside. To-day no 
one thinks anything about putting on a 
pair of glasses; in fact, some wear them 
to appear learned or studious. Im- 
agine a young seminarian, novice, or 
priest or nun, who has bad eyes and re- 
fuses to wear glasses merely out of hu- 
man respect! Such a person is doing a 
‘twofold wrong: he is limiting his 
ability to learn with a consequent 
detriment to all whom he wishes to 
instruct. 

Much the same can be said about the 
seminarian or priest who is hard of 
hearing. Few will admit they do not 
hear well, but their actions betray 
their physical defect: the cupped hand 
behind the ear, the raised voice, the re- 
quested repetition. Now, what can the 
priest or seminarian do about his 
hearing defect? 

He can succumb to human respect— 
and keep pretending he hears as well 
as any other person. Or, if he really 
wants to become as helpful a priest as 
possible, he can take the easy means to 
lessen or cure his ailment. Hearing- 
aids, like glasses when they first came 
out, are not over-popular to-day. Yet, 
more and more are purchasing hearing- 
aids, and finding that for the slight 
inconvenience they cost the wearer 
they reward him amply. I say 
“slight inconvenience,’ because hear- 
ing-aids have greatly improved since 
the first model about 1900. Aids like 


Acousticon and Zenith come in one 
case only. 

Have you ever seen a modern hear- 
ing-aid? They are not as cumbersome 
as you might imagine. A hearing-aid 
is simply a receiver and an amplifier. 
There is no longer the large battery- 
rack. The batteries are of minute size. 
The manner of wearing the aid makes it 
practically invisible. 


Advantages of Hearing-Aids 


What are the advantages of using a 
hearing-aid? For novices and semi- 
narians the answer is quite obvious: 
better attention to class lectures (60% 
of learning comes through the ears); 
less wasting of the professor’s time by 
causing him to repeat; less straining 
the patience of others; less nervous 
tension of the wearer. This last point 
is most important. It is difficult to 
study when one is under a strain. 

For the parish priest who is slightly 
hard of hearing the benefits of wearing 
a hearing-aid are many: he is able to 
hear confessions without embarrassing 
the penitents to repeat, and without 
raising his voice so that those nearby 
may overhear. Unless a priest can hear 
his own voice, he has great difficulty 
in controlling the volume and pitch 
when preaching and during ordinary 
conversations. With a hearing-aid, 
he can control both volume and pitch 
easily. Again I mention the removal 
of a nervous strain. 

What has been said of priests and 
seminarians applies also to nuns, 
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Very often a nun fails to keep disci- 
pline in her class because she cannot 
hear the pupils’ ‘‘asides’’ or noise. 
It is especially easy for a nun to con- 
ceal a hearing-aid in her habit and the 
receiver under her wimple. 

What are the objections to a hear- 
ing-aid? Human respect! Followers 
of Christ and preachers of Christ 
crucified should be able to overcome 
such human respect as this. Again the 
objection is raised that an electrical 
aid will not help hearing. It is the 
opinion of otologists that a hearing-aid 
will not making hearing worse, but 
on the contrary will help to restore 
residual hearing. There is really no 
logical reason why a priest or a nun 
should not investigate the possibility 
of wearing a hearing-aid if he or she 
is hard of hearing. Moreover, most 
complete deafness in the future can be 
prevented by proper care in time. 


There are many makes of hearing- 
aids on the market. Most of them are 
good. Zenith is perhaps the most 
reasonable for minor hearing defects. 
Acousticon is one of the best. Acousti- 
con’s system of testing the ears has 
followed the recommendations of the 
Government Survey taken for the 
veterans. Telex is also considered a 
good model. 

From those who wear a hearing-aid 
we can learn much how they value it 
Yet, one has to become accustomed to 
wearing the aid in the beginning. 
Once the aid is accepted, the study, 
ministry, and personal physical condi- 
tion of the hard of hearing person are 
greatly benefited. A priest or a nun 
who wears a hearing-aid is certainly 
using the proper means for removing 
obstacles in the way of his or her work 
and for spreading the Kingdom of 
God. 








St. Francis of Assisi in the Sacred Heart 
Apostolate 


By ANGELICO CHAVEZ, O.F.M. 


Far be it from me to criticize the 
many learned and holy writers and 
preachers who are working so admir- 
ably in the Apostolate of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus—much less that saintly 
apostle of the Devotion, Father Mateo 
Crawley-Boevey. However, the lat- 
ter’s deeply inspiring article in the Jan- 
uary issue of the HommLetic brought 
to a head a certain question in my 
mind. 

From my reading in Seminary days I 
carried the vivid impression that Our 
Blessed Lord, in one of His apparitions 
to St. Margaret Mary, gave her as her 
guide St. Francis of Assisi. This fact 
struck me at the time, not just because 
St. Francis is my spiritual Father, but 
because Our Lord had not chosen the 
saintly Visitation nun’s own spiritual 
Father—in fact, I had to read twice 
to make certain that it was not St. 
Francis de Sales! 

Now, after reading carefully through 
Father Mateo’s article, I wondered 
why Francis was not mentioned at all, 
especially at the end of Part II, where, 
after quoting the Little Flower and 
Margaret Mary on divine love, he 
concludes: ‘‘May they be our guiding 
stars!” But did not Jesus Himself 
‘tell Margaret Mary that St. Francis 
of Assisi was to be her guide? Be- 
fore that, Father Mateo argues against 
transferring the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart from Friday to Sunday by re- 
minding us that “‘it is the Saviour Him- 
self who selected and fixed the Friday 
after the Octave of Corpus Christi as 


the day of its celebration.”’ But did 
He not select the guide also? It might 
be argued that Our Lord chose St. 
Francis as St. Margaret Mary’s per- 
sonal guide, but that is splitting hairs, 
I believe. 

I trust that I have not given the 
impression that I am trying to start 
one of those puerile and senseless dis- 
putes among Orders regarding Saints 
and Devotions. No; although I am 
conscious of the great pioneer work of 
the Doctor of Love, St. Bonaventure, 
and other holy men and women of the 
Seraphic Order, I fully realize and ad- 
mire the almost exclusive (I might say) 
apostolate, in post-Paray-le-Monial 
times, of the Fathers of the Sacred 
Heart—especially of Father Mateo— 
and of the Society of Jesus with its 
worldwide Apostleship of Prayer and 
its ‘““Messengers of the Sacred Heart” 
in various languages. 


Sts. Francis of Assisiand Margaret Mary 


However, after going through scores 
of books on the Sacred Heart Devotion 
in English and in Spanish, I did not 
find St. Francis mentioned, not even 
in accounts of the Apparitions. Then 
this doubt struck me forcibly: “‘Could 
it be that the Seraphic Saint was not 
mentioned at all by Our Lord, and that 
what I had read are interpolations?” 
The only quotations I have on hand 
are the following: 

“We know that Our Lord, in a 


vision, caused St. Margaret Mary to 
see St. Francis of Assisi as ‘one of 
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His greatest favorites,’ and gave 
him to her ‘as guide, as a pledge of 
His divine love’” (J. V. Bainvel, 
S.]J., ‘Devotion to the Sacred Heart: 
Its Doctrine and Its History’’).! 
“Though Margaret Mary had al- 
ready attained to such perfection in 
her actions, she could not rest satis- 
fied without binding herself ex- 
pressly by vow to do whatever she 
judged to be most perfect . . . which 
she did on the last day of October, 
1686. . .. She had been prepared 
for this generous act of love by being 
placed in a special manner under the 
protection of the Seraphic Saint, 
Francis of Assisi. On the day of his 
Feast, October 4, 1686, she beheld 
the Saint clothed in ineffable splen- 
dor, and raised, as it were, in dignity 
and glory above the rest of the 
Saints, in consequence of his con- 
formity with the suffering life of 
Our Lord, and the singular love he 
bore to the mystery of His Passion. 
It was this, she was given to under- 
stand, which had urged Our Lord to 
bestow on him the impression of His 
sacred Wounds, and had rendered 
him a singular favorite of His 
Sacred Heart. He possessed, in 
consequence, great power in apply- 
ing the merits of His Precious Blood, 
especially in behalf of sinners, and of 





1 Benziger Brothers, 1924, p. 144. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


appeasing the offended justice of 

God. He used his power especially 

in favor of Religious who had fallen 

from their first fervor, and he con- 
stantly pleaded for them. ‘After 
having shown me all these things,’ 
says Margaret Mary, ‘the Divine 

Spouse of my soul gave him to me 

to be my guide, as a mark of His 

divine love, that he might guide me 
in the pains and sufferings which 
should come upon me’” (Geo. 

Tickell, S.J., ‘““The Life of Blessed 

Margaret Mary with Some Account 

of the Devotion to the Sacred 

Heart’’).? 

Maybe these two authors erred. 
I hope not. It would be so like the 
Saviour to choose this one servant and 
lover of His, regarding whom His 
Spouse says in her Liturgy: 

“Domine Jesu Christe, qui friges- 
cente mundo, ad inflammandum corda 
nostra tui amoris igne, in carne beatis- 
simi Francisci passionis tue sacra 
Stigmata renovasti...’’ (Roman Bre- 
viary, September 17). 

The world is indeed cold again, and 
the aim of the Apostolate of the Sacred 
Heart is—to rekindle individual hearts 
and hearths with the fire of His love. 


2 Sadlier and Co., 1869, pp. 358-362. 














Nursery Goes to Church 


By C. CARNEY 


“Mama! Mama!” The frenzied wail 
of young Junior Jones echoed against 
the four walls of the church and 
bounced back. ‘‘Mama!’’ he screamed 
again, and his small feet pattered up 
the middle aisle. 

A couple of ushers, previously too 
startled to take any action, went up 
the aisle to lure the young man into the 
vestibule. Embarrassed, the ‘“‘mama’’ 
in question rose from her seat, just as a 
breathless young woman rushed into 
church in pursuit of her charge. After 
a brief consultation Mama gave Junior 
a little pat and handed him over to the 
lady who returned with him to the 
Sunday Nursery. Silence once more 
settled over the church as Sunday serv- 
ices continued. 

This incident, an unusual one, hap- 
pens only occasionally at local churches 
where the Sunday Nursery program 
has been introduced. Comparatively 
new as yet, the Sunday Nursery is an 
individual rather than unified project, 
identified with no single denomination 
or church society. In various Catholic 
or Protestant churches the married 
ladies, sodalists, high school girls, or 
girl scouts take charge of the nursery— 
usually for tots up to six years—during 
all or specified Sunday services. Wher- 
ever younger girls conduct the Sunday 
Nursery, they do so under adult super- 
vision. 

An Episcopal church, for instance, 
which usually entertains four to six- 
teen children from three to six years, 
divides the Sunday morning hour into 
the following periods: (1) a type of 


worship service with songs and prayers; 
(2) games; (3) stories, and (4) hand- 
work. 

Any pastor wishing to initiate a 
Sunday Nursery in his parish will be 
glad to know that it requires no special 
equipment. If there isa regular weekly 
kindergarten in connection with the 
church, the kindergarten playroom can 
be used on Sunday. Otherwise, a class- 
room or social hall is appropriated for 
the nursery locale. A child’s bed and 
high chair are nice to have, although 
many of the nurseries manage without 
them. So long as there is a room for 
the tots, it is a simple matter to buy a 
few books and toys or send out an 
appeal for needed articles. Not infre- 
quently goodhearted souls rush up 
with block toys or similar equipment, 
as soon as the nursery project is an- 
nounced. 

A Presbyterian church has three 
divisions each Sunday—nursery for 
three-year olds, pre-school for four- 
and five-year olders, and kindergarten 
for the six-year olds. Here, play equip- 
ment (which includes wooden puzzles, 
blocks, and color books) shares recrea- 
tion honors with story telling and a 
song period. Then the tots recline on 
small rugs while they munch graham 
crackers. The women members of one 
Baptist church volunteer for different 
Sundays to take care of babies, and 
girls care for the two- and three-year 
olds. 

Records of the National Council of 
Catholic Women show that, where 
nurseries are in operation, they are 
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supervised by the Married Ladies, 
Young Ladies’ Sodality, or Girl Scouts. 
Games, color books, and stories, es- 
pecially religious stories for children, 
constitute the usual nursery routine. 
This service is given at one. or more 
Masses each Sunday, varying with the 
parish. The average attendance is 15 
to 20 children per Mass, although some 
have as many as 50 or 75—depending 
too on the parish. 

The nursery volunteers like their 
project, for it brings the compensa- 
tions which accompany work with 
children. Asa rule, the youngsters are 
easy to work with, but occasionally the 
girls shake their heads sadly over a 
“‘mama’s boy.”’ They have noticed to 
their chagrin that, if one child decides 
to cry when his parents leave, it is the 
signal for at least a few others to join in 
sympathetically. It is, however, easier 
to work with a number of children 
than a mere handful. Some of these 
nurseries are more specialized than 
others, and some take only one age 
group of youngsters. Rural nurseries, 
however, include all ages. 


Advantages and Problems of a Sunday 
Nursery 


The advantages of a Sunday nursery 
are many. In the first place, parents 
have an opportunity to attend church 
together. They merely leave Junior 
and Susie in the nursery and pick them 
up after services. The new nursery 
service also prevents distraction of the 
parents and other worshippers. The 
clergy are fond of the nursery scheme, 
since it eliminates competition with 
healthy young lungs during the ser- 
mons. 

Not least important is the benefit 
which children derive from the nur- 
sery, for it makes their introduction to 
church a happy one. It is goodjpsy- 


chology to give the youngsters a pleas- 
ant relationship with church, and pre- 
pares them for the Sunday routine of 
later life. 

But Sunday nurseries, like all good 
things and all new projects, have their 
problems. For one thing, there seems 
to be no way of estimating the general 
attendance from one Sunday to the 
next. It may vary all the way from 
one to twenty-five children. If the 
average attendance is listed at ten, it 
very likely means that four children 
are present one Sunday and sixteen the 
next. Yet, an adequate number of girl 
or women attendants must be present, 
since they cannot be sure whether one 
child or a record crowd will come to the 
nursery. 

Publicity is another major problem 
among Sunday nurseries. Whether the 
nursery is mentioned from the pulpit 
or in church publication, too many 
never hear about it. Some people may 
be out-of-town, some newcomers to the 
locality, and others just not paying 
attention. Reminders in the church 
papers, notices sent through the mail, 
and posters in the church vestibule are 
a few of the means which nurseries 
must use to keep their work in the 
public eye. A consistent publicity 
campaign is the only way to keep the 
idea before the people. 

The volunteer nursery attendants, 
however, are unanimously agreed that 
their best ad is a satisfied customer. 
Many young parents tell their friends 
about the new service, and in this way 
recruits are gained. The youngsters 
enjoy this Sunday period, too. Pos- 
sibly most pleased of all are the volun- 
teer workers who look forward to see- 
ing the tots each Sunday—and who can 
say that the hearty greetings of bright- 
eyed children is not ample reward for 
their service? 











Answers to Questions 


Why Does the Subdeacon Hold 
the Paten during Solemn Mass? 


Question: It would be greatly ap- 
preciated if you could clear up the 
following difficulty: “Why does the 
subdeacon hold the paten covered 
with the humeral veil during the Of- 
fertory and Canon of the Solemn 
Mass?” 

CuRIOSUS. 


Answer: Any answer to this question 
could be only a conjectural one. In 
their effort to veer from the intensely 
symbolic school of the medieval litur- 
gists, some authors wish to explain 
every liturgical ceremony in the light 
of some former practical use. Thus, 
they explain that the paten in the early 
Church was so large that it was given 
to the subdeacon to hold in order that 
it would not be in the way of the cele- 
brant. The covering of the paten is 
explained by many as being conform- 
able with the universal custom of the 
Church in covering all the sacred ves- 
sels with a veiling so that they would 
not be exposed to the view of the un- 
worthy. In his work, “The Roman 
Pontifical,’ Dom Pierre de Puniet 
gives a reasonable explanation of the 
ceremony. He says: ‘At the Canon 
of the Mass, the paten used of old to 
be entrusted to one of the acolytes, as 
it now is to the subdeacon: and it may 
be that this prerogative of theirs was 
closely connected with another which 
is recorded in the Roman Ordo. At 
the Introit of the Mass the Pope’s 
procession used to be met by an 
acolyte, who carried in a sacred vessel 
a particle of the consecrated Host re- 
served from a previous Mass; the 
Pope stopped and having assured him- 


self of the presence of the reserved 
Eucharist, adored it and had it laid 
on the altar. It may be that the 
acolyte who had brought it retained 
it throughout the Mass, until the mo- 
ment came for the sacred particle to 
be placed in the chalice by the deacon.” 
The acolytes were obliged to carry the 
sacred vessels super planetam. Hence, 
when this ceremony passed to the 
office of the subdeacon, the veil was re- 
tained, even though the subdeacon was 
allowed to handle the sacred vessels 
long before this. 


What of Oriental Catholics 
Marrying before Justice of 
the Peace? 


Question: I have two Eastern Catho- 
lics desiring to marry Catholics of the 
Latin Rite. Both were previously 
married to Protestants. One is a 
Melchite man who married a Protes- 
tant woman before a justice of the 
peace in 1933, with no validation and 
later a civil divorce. The other is a 
Maronite man who married a Protes- 
tant woman before a Protestant minis- 
ter in 1942, and was later divorced, 
without any validation before a priest. 

Now, a Decree of November 23, 
1940, declares that marriages between 
Greek-Ruthenians and individuals of 
other Rites must be contracted with 
the observance of the form prescribed 
by the Decree Ne Temere. Would this 
Decree of 1940 include members of 
other Catholic Rites marrying Protes- 
tants before a justice of the peace or a 
minister before November 23, 1940? 

PRIEST FROM SOUTHLAND. 


Answer: The Decree referred to 
appears to extend Canon 1099 of the 
Code to Greek-Ruthenians only. A 
proof of this is a later Decree of that 
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same Oriental Congregation, declaring 
that those excluded from Canon 1099, 
§ 1 (such as those baptized in the 
Catholic Church, although born of 
non-Catholic parents and brought up 
from infancy in heresy, schism, infi- 
delity or no religion), are not bound 
to the Catholic form of marriage 
when they marry Catholics of an 
Oriental Rite who themselves are 
bound to no form for contracting a 
valid marriage. 

Therefore, the whole question is one 
of fact: are those of the Melchite Rite 
and those of the Maronite Rite bound 
to any form for valid marriage? Those 
in authority in those Rites are the 
only persons competent to say, and 
they should be consulted. 


Was this Marriage Assistance 
Valid? 


Question: Titus, a Catholic belong- 
ing to a language parish, asks Father 
Joseph to arrange for his mixed mar- 
riage with Dora. This Father Joseph 
does, but in a parish other than that 
to which he is assigned. However, he 
acts with the authorization of the 
National pastor. The proper dispen- 
sation was also obtained. Was the 
delegation which Father Joseph got 
from the National pastor sufficient for 
‘the validity and the liceity of the 
marriage? Should Father Joseph have 
obtained also the delegation of the 
pastor within the limits of whose parish 
he performed the marriage in view of the 
fact that he had the permission from 
the National pastor, and the parish 
of the same National pastor is con- 
strued to extend over the entire city 
concerned ? 

CANCELLARIUS. 


Answer: If the National parish was 
formed before the Code, or since the 
Code with an Indult, then the delega- 
tion of the National pastor sufficed; 
for the Church, prior to the Code, 


recognized even city-wide parishes 
for Nationals. Rome has such par- 
ishes, so too Seville; some of our own 
university towns have such for students 
and professors. 

If the National church was estab- 
lished since the Code without a ponti- 
fical Indult giving it city-wide and true 
parish limits, then it is merely a chapel 
of ease within a given parish, with the 
priest in charge an assistant of the 
local parish on detached service. In 
that event, the National vicar could 
not assist validly at any marriage out- 
side the limits of that given parish 
without the authorization of the terri- 
torial pastor, or his assistant (if a vicar 
for marriage). 


Who Is the Proper Pastor of 
This Bride? 


Question: A young woman living in 
the city of H takes instructions in the 
city of W (6 miles away) at the parish 
of her fiancé, since he too feels the 
need of more instructions. During 
the instructions the priest informs the 
convert that “she is to be married in 
the church where the instructions are 
given.” She wants to be married in 
the church of her home town. She has 
neither domicile nor quasi-domicile in 
W. Am I right in contending: (1) 
a prospective convert is not bound by 
any parish limits, and therefore is free 
to take instructions anywhere; (2) 
as soon as she is baptized, she is bound 
by reason of domicile to the parish of 
H; (8) hence, the proper pastor for 
the iage is in the city of H, and not 
W? If the bride-to-be had preferred 
to be married in the city of W, the 
pastor of H would have granted the 

ission; however, she does not 
prefer that. Who, then, is the proper 

pastor for the marriage of this bride? 
PaRocHus Paraci# H. 


Answer: The pastor of W is the 
proper pastor for marriage under 
Canon 1097, §1, n. 2, if he marries a 
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couple of whom either has the kind of 
domicile within that parish mentioned 
in this Canon. That is, he does not 
act unlawfully, nor is he bound under 
clause 3 of the same Canon to turn 
over the marriage offering to the other 
pastor. 

However, under clause 2 of this 
Canon it is the rule for the pastor of 
the bride to assist unless there is a 
just cause for exception. The fact 
that this bride is taking instructions 
from the pastor of W easily constituted 
the just cause. One of our country’s 
distinguished metropolitans declared 
in his post-Code Synod that he would 
gladly give permission for the mar- 
riage to take place in the parish where 
the bride was received into the 
Church, although neither she nor the 
intended groom had any kind of domi- 
cile in that parish. But in our case 
the groom has a domicile in the parish 
of W, and therefore no permission is 
needed for the marriage to take place 
there. However, I see nothing to pre- 
vent the bride from being married in 
her parish; for even if she is unbap- 
tized, I would think that under the 
principle implied in Canon 90 she has 
even before her baptism a domicile in 
parish H. Prudence may dictate her 
agreeing to be married in parish W, if 
she is afterwards going to be a parish- 
ioner in that parish. 


Thinks ‘‘Herding’’ Has Its Value 


Question: What harm is done to 
children if they have their choice of 
one of several confessors? Of course, 
let the confessor remember the cir- 
cumstances of the children. If chil- 
dren aren’t sent occasionally, you have 
no way of knowing whether after 
First Communion they received a 
second Communion during the eight 
years of school. As a reductio ad 


absurdum, why compel them to make 
First Communion? Or aren’t they 
being “herded” then? We cannot 
ever make sure that at some future 
date children will commit mortal sins 
(J. P. marriages, etc.)—we are bound 
to do what we can to prevent them 
now. And no child ever makes a bad 
confession because it is his confessor’s 
wish. 

ASSISTANT SOMEWHAT INCREDULOUS. 


Answer: I think the best answer to 
your difficulties proposed anent the 
response in the December number is 
my January article on the two priests 
who have solved the problem of chil- 
dren’s confessions. In both instances 
I was contending for the formation of 
personal and permanent habits of 
piety in growing children. And mass 
formation in going to the Sacraments, 
and even in going to daily Mass, has 
not resulted in piety that outlasts 
school days. An observation by one 
of three secular priest chaplains ‘at a 
State University, where there are 
over 2500 Catholic students, is some- 
thing to make priests question whether 
their methods have been the best. 
This chaplain says that a person judg- 
ing Catholic high school graduates 
coming to the State University would 
never guess they had ever been in any 
kind of Catholic school. We priests 
have been too smug in taking for 
granted that the kind of supplementary 
formation given to children when 
homes were Catholic not only in word 
but also in deed is still sufficient. 


Are There Teeth in the Law of 
Church Support? 


Question: Father, would you in your 
kindness and for the sake of God’s 
Church in the backwoods as in the 
large cities tell us in the next issue 
what obligation, if any, God’s chosen 
people of to-day have to return to 
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God’s Church a portion—what per- 
centage, if any—of the ‘‘things that are 
God’s.”’ Or, is the precept ‘‘to con- 
tribute to the support of one’s proper 
parish” merely an optional ‘act of 
charity,” without any ‘‘teeth’” re- 
quiring restitution for past failure to 
“‘pay our lawful debts’’ to God and His 
people and Church? 

PAROCHUS VETERANUS. 


Answer: Canon 1409 declares that 
one form of endowment for a benefice 
is the sure and voluntary offerings of 
the faithful going to the rector. A 
further Canon (1454, § 3) declares 
that, when an endowment is wanting, 
the Ordinary is not prohibited from 
erecting a parish or a quasi-parish if 
he prudently foresees that sufficient 
support will be forthcoming from 
elsewhere. 

Canon Law could empower the 
Ordinary to tax the faithful for the sup- 
port of parishes and other church ac- 
tivities; but it does not. Even if it 
did, the obligation would be in legal 
or social justice but not in commutative 
justice; hence, repentance would im- 
ply no further shirking of duty. 

In these days, however, where Cath- 
olics have been given the right atti- 
tude even towards charity in general, 
they as arule are not wanting in equi- 
table church support. A late bishop 
used to say that frequent and daily 
Communicants need to be urged to give 
less rather than more; for they tend 
to go beyond moderation by way of 
excess, especially in church support. 
Too many pastors start with the “all 
things else”’ first, instead of the King- 
dom of God and His justice. The re- 
sult is they don’t get the church sup- 
port that they should, and the urging 
becomes an obstacle to inducting 
the shirking ones into the Kingdom of 
God and His justice. 


Must Young Divorcée Be Re- 
jected as a Neophyte? 


Question: I am giving instructions 
to an unbaptized young woman. After 
I had begun the instructions, I was in- 
formed that the girl had been married 
twice, each marriage being followed by 
a divorce. She realizes that once a 
member of the Church she cannot 
matry again, but nevertheless is re- 
solved to take the step, though I told 
her that because of her age (21) the 
coming years might be a serious temp- 
tation to her. Is there anything in the 
case that should keep me from admit- 
ting her into the Church? 

PASTOR HESITANS. 


Answer: I cannot see anything that 
keeps the young woman in question 
from being received into the Church. 
The fact that she was twice married 
and twice divorced, although now only 
21 years old, is no solid reason in itself 
for doubting her worthiness as a pro- 
spective neophyte. That double con- 
jugal experience indicates only that 
she is a true child of her age; it does 
not indicate that she is unworthy to be 
received into the Church. If future 
investigations do not show that she is 
conjugally free to marry, then the 
grace of God will keep her faithful to 
the law of Christian marriage, as well 
as to the rest of the Christian code of 
morality. Her previous marriages 
should be investigated. 


Some Girl—Some Mother 


Question: My pastor wants your 
opinion on this case: the daughter of 
a well-known family in this parish has 
arranged to be married in a Lutheran 
church. She at one time was a daily 
communicant, even now approaches 
Holy Communion frequently. The 
forthcoming marriage is no secret; 
in fact, it has caused quite a commo- 
tion. The mother helps in parish af- 
fairs, and has always been willing to 
give help in anything that she is asked. 


<a 


ae et 
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Father wants to know this about the 
mother: (1) Can she be justified on 
any score in attending the wedding? 
(2) May she make the dresses for the 
wedding? (3) May she give a reception 
for the couple after the wedding? 
While the mother is strictly against the 
marriage, still she claims that nothing 
can be gained by her refusal. On the 
other hand, by staying away from 
everything she may lose her daughter 


for good. 
INQUIRING ASSISTANT. 


Answer: In answering these three 
questions I take for granted that the 
girl in question is not merely going for 
a second ceremony to a Lutheran 
church, but is going for the one and 
only ceremony in the Lutheran church; 
therefore, she is being married inval- 
idly and is sharing or taking part in 
a forbidden religious ceremony. That 
means that the presence of the mother 
at that wedding would be an encour- 
agement for the great wrong that the 
girl is doing; so also would be the 
giving by her of a reception for the 
daughter and for the civil husband. 
The making of the dresses for the 
daughter for the wedding is an en- 


couragement also—the same in gen- 
eral kind, but not in degree; for it is 
going to be construed as an approval 
of this sinful course of action. Would 
the mother be present if the girl were 
starting a career of concubinage? 
Yet, before God this is just what the 
girl is doing, and her mother must 
realize this as well as the girl herself. 
In the meantime how can that girl 
think of approaching the Sacraments? 
And for that matter how can she be 
given the Sacraments, since she is a 
public sinner in intention inasmuch as 
she has already conceived the purpose 
of living in habitual fornication? If 
the mother were a convert and the 
daughter were a non-Catholic, these 
three things would be entirely lawful 
on the mother’s part. Any compro- 
mise now on the part of the mother 
will destroy all hope of the girl with- 
drawing from this terrible venture 
while there is yet time; or of at least 
bringing the girl to her senses after 
the infatuation wears off. This is a 
classical instance of where severity is 
the only true form of charity. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C:D. 











Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Ziturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 
The Modern Conspiracy against Truth 


“When He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will teach you all truth.” 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Truth is being stifled to-day, and with it 
the mind. 

(2) Christ was par excellence the Teacher of 
truth, which even His works were 
designed to reveal. Truth shone from 
every facet of His being. 

(3) Like Christ, the Church is first of all the 
teacher of truth. In her Sacramental 
ministry, as well as by her preaching, 
she imparts the light that Christ came 
to bestow. 

(4) Truth is acquired through the heart as 
well as through the head: a fact which 
modern education seems to forget or 
dismiss. 

(5) Justice is an aspect of truth, and cannot 
therefore be founded on its ruins. 
Angry and vituperative crusading, 
which does violence to truth, cannot 
secure the reign of social justice. 

(6) Nor can Communism, turning the hearts 
of its citizens to stone by proscribing 
religion, produce from such hearts the 
bread of a just civilization and humane 
culture. 


We are witnessing to-day a world- 
wide conspiracy against truth. Truth 
has probably never been held more 
cheaply. Skepticism is rife among us, 
for so many of our sources of informa- 
tion are suspect. The utterances of 
politicians and statesmen, and the 
communiques of governments, are 
uniformly discounted. While the 


physical universe is ever more accu- 
rately measured and analyzed by 
physical science, the study of truth 
increasingly languishes. Pilate, who 
flippantly asked Christ, ‘What is 
truth?”, and not Socrates, with his 
unflagging zeal to know the truth, 
typifies our sentiments to-day. It is 
significant that the term “‘ideology”’ 
has mostly supplanted the term “‘phil- 
osophy.” A philosopher is supposed 
to be seeking the truth, however mis- 
guided and unsuccessful his effort may 
be. But not so the ideologist. His 
office is merely to rationalize, to put a 
logical face on things, to sell a bill of 
goods, to feed the propagandist. It 
may also be significant that the detec- 
tive story is our most popular form of 
fiction, for the art of the detective 
story is to throw sand in the reader’s 
eyes. The detective-story writer is 
the literary confidence man. His 
motto is: ‘“‘Never give a sucker an 
even break.” If the Communists 
were candid, they would tell you that 
truth, if such a thing exists, is a luxury 
which, like private ownership, mankind 
will have to learn to get along without. 
Behind the Iron Curtain truth is dead. 
There the Spirit of truth need not 


apply. 
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The Quest for Truth 


But truth, and the quest for truth, 
are not luxuries. They are the very 
object and life of man’s mind. To 
destroy the earth’s foodstuffs would be 
to starve man’s body; to destroy 
truth is to starve his mind. And to 
‘attack mind is to attack man’s real 
dignity, and to seek to efface in him the 
image of God. Frightful as it sounds, 
this seems to be the drift of things to- 
day. More and more the cost of sur- 
vival is coming to be unswerving ad- 
herence to the “Party Line,’’ however 
preposterous or discredited it may be. 
The ideal citizen behind the Iron Cur- 
tain is as mindless as Charley Mc- 
Carthy. 

The history of Christianity has been 
a history of enlightenment. Our 
religion has been the savior of the 
human mind. When Christ came to 
earth, truth was everywhere being 
hounded to death. There was not in 
the world a single steadfast witness to 
truth, such as is the Catholic Church 
to-day. Among the Jews the true 
ideals of religion had been lost sight 
of, and throughout the Gentile world 
the mind of man lay crushed under a 
monstrous superstition and despotism 
Since conscience is a function of mind, 
the decay of mind furthered the decay 
of morals. Even among the Jews, reli- 
gion had become mindless and im- 
moral, 


Christ Appealed to Both Mind and Heart 


Christ came, appealing to the mind 
as well as the heart, or rather, appeal- 
ing to the heart through the mind. No 
word was oftener on His lips than the 
word “truth.” What He did had for 
its purpose to evidence the truth of 
what He said. He taught men to 
worship God “‘in spirit and in truth.” 
He described the devil as a liar and the 


father of lies. In the great Temptation 
in the wilderness, Christ worsted 
Satan simply by stating the whole 
truth. He cautioned His Apostles 
against propaganda and special plead- 
ing—the “leaven of the Pharisees.”’ 
He likened Himself to “‘light,’”’ and 
censured His enemies for being ‘‘blind 
leaders” in thrall to the “‘powers of 
darkness.”” When He was on trial for 
His life, He enraged and in effect 
helped the prosecution by openly pro- 
claiming His divine origin and nature. 

Like Christ, His Church has ever 
rested her case in the power of truth. 
She would purify the heart by first 
enlightening the mind. She scorns any 
religious sentiment that is not solidly 
based on truth. If it be possible, she 
is more fierce in resisting what darkens 
or confuses the mind than what cor- 
rupts the heart. And what she most 
deplores in sin is that it darkens the 
mind. Forever on trial for her life be- 
fore the world, she has often enraged 
and in effect aided the prosecution by 
not soft-pedalling the divinity of her 
origin and the tremendous sovereignty 
of her claims. She has sifted the multi- 
farious utterances of man, separated 
the wheat from the chaff, the truth 
from the error, and the wheat she has 
gathered into her barns; and, like 
Joseph of old, she has in dark and 
needy times distributed it tomen. She 
has needed no Iron Curtain beyond 
which to flourish.. When, she investi- 
gates the holiness of anyone who is pro- 
posed for enshrinement among the 
saintly immortals, she scrutinizes not 
only his conduct for the least deviation 
from righteousness but also his utter- 
ances for the least deviation from 
truth, for she knows that true sanctity 
is engendered by the Spirit of Truth, 
who cannot be false to Himself. She 
has indeed ‘revealed God’s justice in 
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the sight of the Gentiles,’ to use a 
phrase from to-day’s Introit. 


Religion Must Appeal to Heart and 
Intelligence 


The world thinks of truth as simply 
acquired by intelligence, but the 
Church never forgets that truth is 
acquired through the heart as well. 
A man’s aptitude for truth is condi- 
tioned by His desires, and this is why, 
in to-day’s Prayer, the Church be- 
seeches the rectification of our desires. 
An evil heart incapacitates the mind 
for truth-finding. Because the hearts 
of the Scribes and Pharisees were evil, 
these religious leaders failed to recog- 
nize in Jesus of Nazareth the Promised 
One. Our Lord told them that, if they 
truly loved the Law of Moses, they 
would have welcomed the Christ. A 
great defect of modern education is 
that it neglects the heart, leaving it 
with only concupiscence for its teacher. 
It is from the heart that the turbulence 
and restlessness of human life proceed. 
Only when the heart is brought to 
acquiesce in the will of God, can it 
know rest and abiding joys. What 
wounds the heart and makes it bitter is 
the ever-changeful character of this 
earthly scene. Against this the heart 
has only one recourse: communion 
by faith and piety with God, “the 
Father of lights, with whom there is 
no change, nor shadow of alteration” 


(Epistle). 


Justice as a Great Aspect of Truth 


One great aspect of truth is justice, 
a term which is much invoked to-day. 
Where the Greeks sought wisdom, we 
seek justice, social justice particularly. 
The Communist says that truth may 
be sacrificed in the interest of justice. 
Since justice is but an aspect of truth, 
it can never be won by means that are 


erroneous and false. If the Catholic 
Church is the citadel of truth, you can- 
not establish justice upon her ruins. 
The reign of justice in the world is as 
beholden to the Holy Spirit as is the 
reign of truth. ‘Every best gift, and 
every perfect gift is from above’— 
and that goes for justice. Passion is a 
poor servant of justice, as it is of truth. 
“The anger of man worketh not the 
justice of God.” Justice will not be 
served by setting the nations at one 
another’s throats, by engendering class 
strife and breeding racial hatreds, as 
the Communists do. Anger is the de- 
sire of vengeance, not a hunger for 
truth and justice. The angry man has 
murder in his soul, not the Spirit of 
God. Communism, like all false 
Messiahs, has succumbed to the temp- 
tations of Satan, and sought to turn 
stonesinto bread. It has based itself 
upon material forces, and its charter 
upon the most materialistic reading of 
man’s history. Banning the true 
religion, it turns the hearts of its 
citizens to stone, and then seeks to 
produce from them the bread of a just 
civilization and a humane culture. 
But all it succeeds in fostering is 
“uncleanness, and abundance of 
naughtiness.”” The Red Army has 
probably the worst record for rape and 
looting of any army that ever occupied 
a conquered country. 


The Sacraments Impart Truth 


It is by her sacramental life as well 
as by her preaching that the Church 
imparts truth to men, just as Christ 
taught by works as well as words. The 
Eucharist affords us the most intimate 
imaginable contact with Christ; and- 
if the mere touching the hem of His 
garment elicited virtue from Him, how 
much more the contact of a worthy 
Communion! And that virtue is light 
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as well as life. Confident, therefore, 
of walking not in darkness, we ask in 
the Secret prayer that the grace of the 
Sacrament will purify and ennoble our 
desires, since conduct is the fruit of 
desire. In the Postcommunion, we 
likewise ask that the Truth we have 
received will prove a saving force in 
our lives, ‘‘cleansing us from sin and 
rescuing us from all dangers.’’ There 
were many who could not comprehend 
Christ’s sublime ideas, and the in- 
tensely spiritual character of His 
preaching. But He Himself appealed 
to them, charmed them, by what He 


did and even more by what He was. 
In Christ, word, work and personality 
were one. He was a transparency of 
truth. He was a Sun, of which His 
words and works were the rays. 
Would that, with us Catholics, our 
words and deeds were always the rays 
of our Catholic beliefs, which, because 
of the mysteries they contain and the 
invisible realities they express, are not 
easily comprehended of men! But 
we can always be sure of influencing 
others by our goodness. Catholic 
living will always remain the best 
argument for Catholicism. 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 
Action as the Test of Faith 


“Be ye doers of the word.” 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Action is the test of faith. Faith that is 
strong is energetic as well. 

(2) Piety that is genuine is founded in the 
heart, and blameless speech is its index. 

(3) Energetic faith detaches us from the 
world. 

(4) Faith that is strong centers in Christ, 
and merges into charity. 


Action is the test of faith. Many 
' believers would be surprised to find 
how meagre their faith really is. 
Christ had repeatedly to admonish the 
Apostles about the deficiency of their 
faith in Him. That defect, which they 
evidently did not realize, proved their 
temporary undoing at the time of His 
Passion. The Scribes and Pharisees 
prided themselves on being men of 
faith, the one true faith, but their 
faith produced little goodness, and was 
even incapable of discerning the Son 
of God when He stood visibly in their 
midst. Nay, they affected to see in 
Him rather the incarnation of Satan. 


We are much too ready to assume that 
our faith leaves little to be desired. 
We sometimes say: ‘My faith is al- 
right; it’s my morals that are defi- 
cient.” It is a far different picture of 
faith which is provided in to-day’s 
Liturgy. Faith that is merely a feeling 
and not an energy is dubious, to say 
the least. We have lots of feelings 
which we would not die for, whereas 
strong faith is something we should die 
for rather than deny. The feeling that 
a dear friend is a wholly estimable char- 
acter and quite deserving of our affec- 
tion and trust—how easily it is shaken 
and destroyed! There is reason to sus- 
pect that the faith of some is as fragile 
as that. It would pay us to be skepti- 
cal about our faith, and, like the 
Centurion, forever pray to have it im- 
proved. At least ask yourselves 
whether your faith is a moral and 
spiritual energy in your life, and not 
simply a bland unconcern to question 
the truths of religion. Judas thought 
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that he believed in Christ. There are 
some who think themselves Catholics 
until some moral crisis confronts 
them, only to find that they aren’t 
Catholics at all. They find that their 
supposed faith, however strong a feel- 
ing it may have been, lacks the energy 
to support the sacrifice, self-denial or 
resignation that is called for. 


Faith Defined in Terms of Morality 


~ First, in the Epistle, St. James de- 
scribes in moral terms what faith that is 
energy consists of; then, in the Gospel, 
Christ tells His Apostles of the con- 
fident energy which faith in Him 
should inspire. 

St. James’ illustration should de- 
light Rodeo fans, with its vivid sug- 
gestion of broncho-busting. He takes 
as an instance of energetic self-disci- 
pline the control of the tongue. 
Speech is indeed a wild pony from the 
badlands of the heart. It is no small 
feat to bridle it. It needs an energetic 
faith to do so. Our Lord said that 
speech issues from the abundance of 
the heart; and Shakespeare may have 
been echoing Him when he made 
Hamlet speak of “unpacking his heart 
with words like a wanton.” Our feel- 
ings shape and color what we say. 
And if the heart propels the tongue, 
what a strong propulsive force we have 
to bridle! There could not be a better 
way of testing the energy of our faith 
and strength of our piety. We may 
have met the supposedly pious person 
whose speech resembles the slag vent 
of a steel foundry. Not the ore of the 
neighbor’s good points appears, but 
only the offscouring of his defects. St. 
James bluntly dismisses such piety as 
“phoney.” It is not inward, and there- 
fore it is not real. It is our hearts we 
must rend, and not our garments. 
Since our speech is the infallible index 


of the heart, evil speech betrays an 
evil heart. Such external religion may 
deceive our fellow-men, but God can- 
not be deceived. He prefers mercy 
over sacrifice. 


The Energy of Charity 


What energy, residing in the heart, 
must control the tongue and keep it 
blameless? The energy of charity. 
St. James says as much when he 
describes the genuinely devout person 
performing works of mercy. But we 
get much fuller light on the subject if 
we recall what St. Paul says of charity 
in I Corinthians, xiii: that charity is 
patient, kind; envieth not, dealeth not 
perversely; is not conceited and boast- 
ful; is not self-seeking, nor set on get- 
ting ahead at the neighbor’s expense; 
is not resentful nor easily embittered, 
nor quick to impute evil to others; 
gets no morbid satisfaction from the 
defects and failures of others, but is 
rather gratified at the goodness it finds 
in others. It is clear from this that 
charity removes from the heart the 
dispositions which produce evil speech. 
St. James, therefore, is in effect telling 
us to watch our speech, as being the 
handiest way of charting our progress 
in that charity which St. Paul so 
thoroughly delineates, and which is 
the essence of true religion. 

St. James further tells us that ener- 
getic faith keeps us unspotted from the 
world—or, as St. Paul has put it, “not 
conformed to the world.” An histori- 
cal parallel may help us better to 
understand what he means. In the 
ancient world the Jews were a race 
apart. However much they mixed 
with that world, in their business deal- 
ings and so forth, they remained alien 
to it, of a different spirit from it. The 
reason for this was their faith. They 
were adamant monotheists in a world 
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that was polytheistic. After their re- 
turn from the Babylonian Captivity, 
they did indeed remain unspotted 
from the idolatry all around them. 
The fervent Jew eschewed much of the 
activity of the pagan world in which 
he lived: its temples, its theatres, its 
hospitality, its political offices, etc. 
He did not repine at his estrangement 
from the world, but rather considered 
himself supremely fortunate to be a 
Jew and to possess the one true faith 
and the promise of deliverance. From 
his race would spring the Messiah, the 
Saviour of mankind. 


Fatal Decay in Energetic Faith 


Making the necessary alterations in 
the picture, such should be the attitude 
produced in a Catholic to-day by 
energetic faith. For us, the cleavage 
from the world will be rather of the 
interior order, for we are not under a 
similar compulsion to avoid Levitical 
defilement from the world around us. 
Rather we must avoid the defilement 
of the mind and heart. The rules for 
avoiding Levitical defilement from the 
pagan world were drilled into the Jew 
from childhood, so that his task was 
plain and comparatively easy. But 
our task is much harder. The virus of 
worldliness is an insidious thing. Most 
of us would be appalled to learn how 
much of the world there is in our 
thoughts and sentiments, our attitudes 
and viewpoints, our manners, our 
speech, our spontaneous reactions, our 
scale of values, our whole outlook on 
life. It is only in times of great fervor 
that we begin to suspect what frightful 
worldlings we have been all along, in 
spite of. our Catholic faith and Catho- 
lic upbringing. It is when we immerse 
ourselves in the pages of the New 
Testament that we begin wondering 
whether we should call ourselves 


Christians at all. Our heart is no 
ghetto where we live relegated by the 
world, but rejoicing in our possession 
of Christ, and feeling only tender pity 
for the unbelievers around us. The 
Jew didn’t feel welcome in pagan com- 
pany, and usually he wasn’t; but some 
of us must wryly reflect that we are far 
too welcome in the most mundane 
company, which we find only too 
congenial, and where perhaps we are 
in no way distinguishable from the 
non-Catholics around us. ‘“Spotted”’ 
by the world? Heavens, we are deep- 
dyed by it! In our souls the faith is 
but a tiny oasis amid the vast desert of 
our worldliness. In our case the faith 
was sown by the roadside, and the feet 
of the world are forever treading it 
down. In us the wheatfield of the 
faith has been so grossly oversown 
with the world’s cockle that we may 
well shrink from the task of separation. 
How bare would be our education and 
culture, were all that cockle removed! 
If only we could become really exer- 
cised against divorce, contraception, 
lewd love-making, intemperance, 
erotic shows and stories, obscene jokes, 
political graft, sharp practice in busi- 
ness, untruthfulness, defamatory 
speech, getting back at others, the 
primacy of money, and so for a host of 
things, which the world countenances! 
If only we could become disaffected 
towards the flesh and make some show 
of crucifying it! If only our treasure 
were in Christ, and our hearts there 
also! 


Merging of Faith and Charity 


In the Epistle energetic faith is de- 
scribed by its effects. In the Gospel 
Christ goes deeper and gives us the 
underlying secret of it. It was only 
after the Resurrection that the Apos- 
tles’ faith in Christ became complete 
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and without any reservation, especially 
when their understanding and appre- 
ciation of Christ had been illumined 
and enriched by the Holy Spirit on 
Pentecost. Only then did they be- 
come new men, unspotted from the 
world and valiant preachers of the 
Gospel. Then their faith in Christ 
became a mighty energy, transforming 
their minds and hearts, and producing 
the wonderful works which astonished 
the world. At this point faith merges 
with charity, so that the line of demar- 


cation almost vanishes. They be- 
lieved because they loved, and loved 
because they believed. It is such 
faith that Christ describes in the 
Gospel to-day. Such faith is indeed 
“putting on Christ,” with all His 
divine energies. The possessor of such 
faith can indeed say with St. Paul: 
“T live, now not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.”’ Such is the faith of the Church, 
such the faith of all the Saints. With 
such faith, one cannot fail to be a ‘“‘doer 
of the word.” 


Feast of the Ascension 
Lessons from the Ascension 


‘While they looked on He was raised up, and a cloud received Him out of their sight.” 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) It was hard for the friends of Christ to 
part with Him. 

(2) He left behind Him lovely, comforting 
memories, and a work whose stupen- 
dous proportions only an eternal 
retrospect will suffice to show. 

(3) By leaving us, He drew our thoughts and 
affections after Him, ensuring the 

‘ otherworldly and  heavenly-minded 
spirit of Christianity. 

(4) The Ascension impresses upon us that 
Christ’s kingdom is not of this world. 
Redemption did not change the peni- 
tential character of our earthly lot, 
but only made our penitence meri- 
tortious. 

(5) Christ has gone to prepare a place for us, 
and this hope should enliven our 
arduous pilgrimage. 


As we reflect on the scene recorded in 
the Epistle to-day, we cannot but 
sympathize with those who are taking 
leave of Jesus. They are His 
friends. They have known Him in the 
flesh. If the friends of the Baptist 
were disconsolate at his passing, if the 
austere herald of the Kingdom could 
inspire such warm devotion, how pain- 


ful must it have been to part from 
Christ! As we glance from face to face 
of that pathetic group, we see the 
tears unashamedly flowing. Who 
would be ashamed to weep at taking 
leave of Jesus? Jesu, dulcis memoria! 
Behind Him He leaves memories so 
lovely and comforting that their fra- 
grance will one day fill the world. 
Centuries later, persons who have 
never seen Him, but know Him only 
by faith, will sing of Him more fer- 
vently than any lover ever sang of his 
beloved: 

Nil canitur suavius, 

Nil auditur jucundius, 

Nil cogitatur dulcius, 

Quam Jesus Dei Filius. 


What Christ Accomplished on Earth 


As life is measured, He had not 
lived long on this earth. At a time 
when most men are but finding them- 
selves, His work was done. An eter- 
nity would be needed for the under- 
standing of its magnificence. He came 
to a world sunk in sin and despair, of 
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which Satan was the unchallenged 
master. But Satan is master no longer. 
The great Gentile nations were soon to 
hear the glad tidings of salvation for 
all men, and the temples of idolatry 
would begin to empty. Hope had come 
to a despairing world. Prodigal man 
would forsake his degradation, re- 
cover his human dignity, and enter 
into the glory of becoming the son of 
God—and if son, heir also, and co-heir 
with Christ. The lot of man on earth 
was to be greatly ameliorated, and the 
greatest progress of our race was to 
ensue. Holiness, a rarity till then and 
unknown among the pagans, would be- 
come a commonplace of Christendom. 
Even beyond the limits of its profess- 
ing membership, Christianity would 
elevate and ennoble the life of man. 
Above all, the Personality of Christ 
would forevermore irradiate the minds 
and uplift the hearts of men. Human 
society was to be infinitely better off 
now from His having dwelt among us. 
Yes, it was hard to see Him go. 


Why He Had to Go 


But He had to go. If He had not 
gone, the Paraclete would not have 
come. Jesus had saved us; the Para- 
clete would soon begin the work of 
sanctifying us. It was well that Jesus 
should go, for our thoughts and affec- 
tions followed Him. When St. Augus- 
tine was a young man, he found the 
great literature of Rome and Greece 
insipid, because it did not contain the 
name of Christ. With all its charms, 
we would evermore find earth insipid 
because Jesus had left it, and we would 
evermore sigh for heaven, for Jesus is 
there and in His glory. 


Jesu, quem velatum nunc aspicio, 
Oro, fiat illud quod tam sitio; 
Ut, te revelata cernens facie, 

Visu sim beatus tux gloriz. 


Or as to-day’s prayer has it: ‘May 
we spiritually dwell in heavenly 
places!’ Heaven is real to us now, be- 
cause Christ is real to us, and heaven 
is His Kingdom. 

Though He has gone, He has not 
left us orphans. His teaching remains; 
the history of His life remains; the 
warm and vivid picture of His Per- 
sonality is ours; His Church remains; 
His Saints, other-Christs, walk among 
us, to illustrate with their warm and 
living spirit the dead letter of the 
Gospel; His grace remains; nay, in 
His Sacraments, He Himself is still the 
eager Bridegroom of our souls. 

We have not here a lasting city, but 
seek one that is to come. That is how 
St. Paul expresses the Christian hope. 
He has expressed as well the whole 
tenor of Christ’s life and teaching. In 
His dealings with men, Christ main- 
tained a great reserve towards their 
earthly concerns. This has given the 
Gospel a unique otherworldly char- 
acter, almost as if its story were en- 
acted in some very special setting, or 
on another planet. Yet, the parables 
and illustrations of Christ touch our 
lives at a thousand different points, 
reassuring us that He did indeed 
dwell among us. It must, therefore, 
be His spirit and detachment which 
give to the Gospel history its other- 
worldly air. In all this Christ evi- 
dently had a moral and pedagogic pur- 
pose. He would uproot our affections 
from earth. He would have us use this 
world as if we used it not. Anchored 
though we are by our flesh to earth, He 
would have our spirits dwell by hope 
and charity with Him in heaven. The 
Jews, looking for a more earthly- 
minded Messiah, were not pleased 
with such an unworldly deliverance. 
But all of us tend, like -the Jews, to 
seek in Christ’s salvation for some 
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earthly benefit. We tend to feel a kind 
of vague chagrin because the merits of 
Christ, together with reopening for 
us the gates of heaven, did not restore 
the Garden of Eden. We quickly for- 
get that we had been lost, and are 
saved. Exultant in the new life which 
Christ confers on our souls, a feeling of 
original innocence steals over us, and 
we find ourselves repining at the penal 
character of life on earth. As the 
Disciples phrased it: ‘Wilt Thou at 
this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel?” Wilt Thou not celebrate Thy 
triumph over death now, and show 
Thyself Risen to Thy enemies? Will 
our trust in Thee not be vindicated 
now that the world may no longer 
despise us? Will virtue not have an 
immediate reward? Will there be any 
longer meekness and mourning and 
poverty of spirit and persecution? 
Will it not be given us to turn stones to 
bread, and cast ourselves from temple- 
heights securely, and possess the king- 
doms of the world? Will Thy kingdom 
remain hidden in the heart? “Wilt 
Thou at this time restore the kingdom 
to Israel?” 

As long as the Bridegroom re- 
mained with us, the festive mood would 


have been upon us, and we would have 
done no fasting. We would have soon 
given the Kingdom a carnal character, 
as the Jews gave to their Messianic 
hopes. As long as Christ moved 
among us, we would have sought and 
found immediate release from our suf- 
fering, for He could never refuse the 
plaint of wretchedness. But it was not 
to be. Those three blessed years of 
His public ministry were an exception 
to the rule of life for a Fallen Race. 
Redemption did not change the peni- 
tential character of our life on earth, 
but only made our penitence meri- 
torious. A great distance stretches 
between the wretched lot of the Prodi- 
gal and his home which is heaven, and 
we must walk it ourselves, and this 
earthly life is that distance. Some- 
thing told the Prodigal that his father 
would be waiting for him with a merci- 
ful welcome, and that surmise light- 
ened his doleful journey. We know, 
because He has told us so, that Christ 
is waiting for us, not now in the nature 
of a slave but in all the majesty of the 
Godhead, not now in suffering but in 
bliss and glory, and this hope should 
“gently slope” the way of our arduous 


pilgrimage. 


Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 


Zeal for Souls 
“As good stewards of the mantfold grace of God.” 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Zeal for souls is a phase of Christian 
charity and therefore incumbent on us 
all. 

(2) The prudent heeding of ecclesiastical 
supervision should not rob the layman 
of zealous initiative. 

(3) Prudence is not meant to obviate un- 
pleasantness in apostolic endeavor. 


(4) Fishers of men will find kindness their 
best bait. 

(5) Simply stating our beliefs as the word of 
God can be more impressive than 
wordy discussion or embattled argu- 
ment. 

(6) The Christian apostle seeks no personal 
triumph, but is merely assisting grace 
and seconding the Holy Spirit. 
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To-day’s Liturgy treats of Christian 
piety as an apostolic force. We like 
to remind wealthy persons that they 
are but stewards of their wealth, and 
that therefore they must be social and 
not merely selfish in their disposition 
of it. There is a greater riches than 
money—the riches of the Faith; and 
the Scripture of the Mass to-day re- 
minds us that we must be social and 
not merely selfish in our enjoyment of 
it. In other words, we must be zealous 
for the spread of the Faith, and that, 
not simply by others, but by ourselves. 
The sovereign law of Christ’s religion 
is charity. We must love all mankind, 
even our enemies. The essence of love 
is benevolence. We must wish well to 
others as we wish it to ourselves. We 
need not wish them every earthly 
good; but one good we must wish 
them—eternal happiness; and since 
our Catholic Faith is the ordinary 
means to secure eternal happiness, we 
must wish them to have the Catholic 
Faith. Besides, as sin, if not repented 
of, will deprive the sinner of eternal 
happiness, we must wish the sinner’s 
conversion. All this is known as zeal 
for souls. 


Zeal Guided by Prudence 


To-day’s Mass Scripture has much 
to say about such zeal. It must be 
prudent. Prudence has to do not with 
the ends we pursue, for that is the part 
of wisdom, but with the way in which 
we pursue them. There is a wrong 
way in which to be zealous for souls, 
and that way does more harm than 
good. ‘In advocating lay Catholic 
Action, the late Pope enjoined that it 
must proceed under ecclesiastical su- 
pervision. There is much zeal for 
souls among the sects, and we know 
how repellent its efforts can be. It has 


made Christianity offensive and ridicu- 
lous, therefore hastening the prevalent 
secularism of our day. But the Pope 
did not say that the initiative of 
Christian zeal is confined to the church 
authorities, but simply that this initia- 
tive is moderated or regulated by the 
prudent scrutiny of the Church. 
Therefore, you may not slouch back in 
the pews, and say “Let the priests 
spread the Faith” or “How are the 
Maryknoll Fathers doing?”’ You have 
as many unbelievers around you as the 
foreign missioners. What are you 
doing about it? Have you ever made 
a convert? Not one—out of all the 
non-Catholics you have been associ- 
ated with? Can you at least say that 
some of those non-Catholics are better 
disposed towards Catholicism because 
of their association with you? A lot of 
the early Christians must have had 
“Faith-appeal”’ to account in part for 
the rapid spread of Christianity. Do 
you have it, or do you have religious 
B.O., repelling people from the 
Church? Did you ever get a non- 
Catholic to visit a Catholic church, or 
attend a Catholic service, or read a 
Catholic book, or come to an Inquiry 
Class? Did you ever have a non- 
Catholic meet a Catholic priest? Do 
you pray for conversions? Do you 
contribute to missionary causes? 
Have you made yourself sufficiently 
informed and articulate about your 
religion so that you can lead a non- 
Catholic to discuss religion and thus 
have the chance of explaining to him 
what the Church teaches and where 
she gets her right to teach it? 


Prudence Is Not Lack of Courage 


But some persons confuse prudence 
with the avoidance of unpleasantness. 
That isn’t prudence. That is lack of 
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courage. Our Lord distinctly says in 
the Gospel that zeal will lead to un- 
pleasantness, even the unpleasantness 
of martyrdom. I am not saying that 
we should make a public nuisance of 
ourselves like the Jehovah Witnesses. 
The bishops in their prudence would 
not stand for that. But we can wish 
energetically to spread the Faith 
without developing a compulsion neu- 
rosis or hysteria. Some Catholics 
rather incline to be depressives or 
abulics in the matter. Either they 
despair of making converts at all, or 
they cannot muster the will to make 
the attempt. 

Don’t purchase the goodwill of 
Protestants and unbelievers at the 
price of being mealy-mouthed about 
your Catholic beliefs, or at the price of 
soft-pedalling fervent Catholic prac- 
tice, or at the price of being entirely 
unconcerned about the sad plight of 
their immortal souls. Dives was a 
damned soul in hell when he expressed 
‘concern for the salvation of his 
brothers. At least, we might model 
ourselves on Dives, if we are awed by 
the sublime zeal of a St. Paul. 


Zeal Must Be Tempered with Kindness 


Nothing wins souls like kindness. 
We are not likely to have it for 
strangers if we do not have it for our 
own. Hence the Epistle reminder to 
practise mutual kindness within the 
Catholic body. The pagans of old 
were charmed by this in the early 
Christians. ‘See how they love one 
another,” they exclaimed. People 
hunger for kindness, for the tread of 
life is relentless and the world is un- 
kind. Nerve specialists know how 
many psychopathies have had their 
origin in some great unkindness re- 
ceived. But you don’t have to be a 


neurotic to feel keenly the scarcity of 
kindness in the modern competitive 
world. Probably the thing which first 
struck neighbors of the Blessed Mother 
was her kindness. Certainly the kind- 
ness of Christ had a powerful appeal 
for all sorts of persons. St. Paul be- 
came a paragon of kindness, a man of 
boundless understanding and com- 
passion. Fish rise to the bait because 
they are hungry, and the human heart 
rises to the bait of kindness, and we are 
“fishers of men.’”’ Christian or super- 
natural kindness will satisfy for sin 
better than the sternest asceticism, so 
that we do ourselves a good turn as well 
as others. Persons cannot but be 
attracted to a religion which succeeds 
in overcoming human ‘selfishness and 
making its votaries kind. But you 
must first be kind in your thoughts 
about unbelievers if you are to be 
trusted to be kind in your behavior 
towards them. Think of them as 
human beings, instead of simply as 
unbelievers or bigots. And remember 
that it was the failures of the Catholic 
body in charity in past centuries that 
have helped to foster the hostility and 
suspicion which we encounter to-day. 
You can be neighborly and amiable to 
Protestants and unbelievers without 
such close association as might impair 
your faith. There was never a greater 
zealot for orthodoxy than St. Paul; 
and yet in his kindness he thought well 
of all, reached out to all, even to the 
snobs and skeptics of the Agora—nay, 
even to Herod Agrippa, who all but 
succumbed to Paul’s appeal. 


Eloquence of the Simple Truth 


The Epistle admonishes us to speak 
as the words of God. That is certainly 
the best way to communicate your 
beliefs to another. Don’t argue. Our 
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creed is the revealed word of God. 
State it as such, simply, calmly, with- 
out heat. Salesmen in Tiffany’s and 
Cartier’s don’t talk the customer’s ear 
off. Theirs is the best merchandise of 
its kind in the world, and an intelligent 
customer should recognize it as such. 
Only the ‘“‘gyp shop” salesmen indulge 
in febrile sales talks, for the article 
cannot begin to sell itself, except to 
morons. The word of God is the 
highest, most precious, most desirable, 
most useful truth in the world. Why 
should we have to take on like a com- 
mon circus barker deluding the yokels 
into a spurious side show? Christ 
spoke with authority, and the multi- 
tude liked it. Unbelievers are more 
likely to be impressed by a simple, 
firm, forthright enunciation of our 
Faith. “Christ said so, and He is 
God.” There in a few words is the 


ultimate in argument—an argument 
difficult to combat. 
Ministering to Others’ Needs 


Furthermore, we should minister to 
the religious needs of others as minis- 
tering of the power which God ad- 
ministereth: trusting, that is, in the 
power of grace and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit; doing our bit, but con- 
fident that God will multiply our inade- 
quate efforts, as Christ multiplied the 
loaves and fishes. Grace is a mighty 
power in the world, though unseen. Its 
effects, however, are mighty to behold 
as you scan the pages of Christian 
history. The lives of the Saints alone 
are a magnificent display of it. Nor has 
the Holy Spirit abdicated His over- 
mastering influence. There is much to 
sober us these days, but nothing to 
make us dispair. The Paraclete still 
beareth testimony of Christ. 


Feast of Pentecost 
Renewing the Face of the Earth 


“The Spirit of the Lord hath filled the whole earth.” 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The history of the last 1900 years abun- 
dantly shows that the Holy Spirit has 
renewed the face of the earth. 

(2) Hechanged the fearsome, servile character 
of ancient religion, and taught us to 
cry “‘Abba, Father.” 

(4) The Holy Spirit promotes the love of 

‘Christ in our hearts. 

(5) He has made holiness and heroism 
commonplace in Christendom. 

(6) Christian exhilaration is the fruit of the 
Holy Spirit. 


Even the most secular-minded his- 
torian must recognize that something 
big and mysterious happened to man- 
kind about 1900 years ago. Things 


have never been the same since. The 
whole trend of man’s history was re- 
versed. Tacitus, Suetonius, Juvenal, 
Terence, Aristophanes, et al., would be 
aghast at the transformation. Gone 
are the universal depravity and cos- 
mic despair. Gone are the utter 
oblivion of human dignity and the com- 
plete degradation of the race at large. 
Gone are the absurdities of mythology 
and the spawning cults of idolatry and 
devil-worship. Gone is the canoniza- 
tion of vice as the norm, and the dis- 
missal of virtue as an unattainable 
philosophic ideal. Gone are the teem- 
ing degeneracy, the ubiquitous slavery, 
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and all the harsh unfeeling character 
and infernal cruelty of ancient life. 
Gone is the unchallenged sway of Satan 
over mankind. The history of man 
underwent a sudden break and better- 
ment about 1900 years ago. Man then 
seems to have crossed a Red Sea, put- 
ting behind him the crushing yoke-of 
Satan and the universal depravity 
which it brought. 

The opening words of the Introit 
explain this wondrous transformation 
of our human lot: ‘The Spirit of the 
Lord hath filled the whole earth.” 
Even beyond the confines of Christen- 
dom that Spirit has worked mightily. 
St. Augustine said that men as we find 
them are instinctively Christian. That 
is a profoundly true observation when 
made in the Christian era; but it would 
have been empty rhetoric before the 
coming of the Paraclete into the world. 
Truly, the Spirit of the Lord hath 
filled the whole earth. 


Splendor of To-Day’s Liturgy 


I cannot within the space of a 
homily begin to do justice to the 
splendor of this day’s Liturgy. Notice 
the special hymn or Sequence that is 
introduced into the Mass. In surging, 
lyric idiom it describes the largesse of 
light and cleansing and comfort which 
the Holy Spirit has lavished on man- 
kind. Because the Holy Ghost is Pure 
Spirit and does not directly impress our 
senses, as does the Incarnate Son, we 
needed the poet to envisage the radi- 
ance, the warmth, the sweetness, the 
renovating power of His Presence in 
the world. Notice the exultant Pref- 
ace, which St. Paul might have com- 
posed; which puts forth our “‘adoption 
as sons” as being the supreme reason 
for our Pentecostal rejoicing. When 
Christ first uttered the Our Father, 


even good men could not quite enter 
into it, because of the then fearsome, 
servile character of man’s deference to 
God. Even the Magnificat of our 
Blessed Lady was a far cry from it. 
But now, with the Paraclete prompting 
us, the Our Father falls uninhibitedly 
from our lips. Even in our penitence, 
we are not the cowering slave before 
God, but a child asking his Father’s 
pardon. The gory Temple sacrifices 
are no more, nor the heart-freezing 
threats of the Prophets, nor the rigors 
of Pharisaism and the inhuman Sab- 
bath; but men now worship God in 
spirit and in truth, amid kindly light 
and with joyous confidence. 


Cleansing Our Hearts 


In the Secret and Postcommunion 
prayers we earnestly ask for the cleans- 
ing of our hearts, for only the clean of 
heart can fully respond to the delicate, 
wistful advances of the Holy Spirit. 
The ancients thought of Cupid as pro- 
moting the lover’s suit for the affec- 
tions of the beloved. If it be not 
irreverent to say so, the Holy Spirit is 
our Christian Cupid, wooing us for 
Christ, ever striving to promote the 
love of Christ in our hearts. He speaks 
to us of Christ. He brings Christ and 
the Gospel of Christ to our minds. He 
explains Christ to us. He disposes us 
towards Christ. He would make us 
like unto Christ, so that like will be 
attracted unto like. As the Star drew 
the Wise Men from the East, so from 
the East of our fantasy and carnal 
opulence the Holy Spirit sweetly draws 
us to the truth and simplicity of 
Bethlehem. He exalts the humility of 
faith, and gives it a dignity beyond 
the pride of human science and philoso- 
phy. He endows the lowliness of 
Nazareth with a charm beyond all the 
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monumental centers of the world. 
He softens the austerity of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and makes its para- 
doxes understood by rustics and chil- 
dren, and He assuages the scandal of 
the Cross. He is all that the Sequence 
saysof Him: “Lord of Light, Father of 
the Poor, Best of Consolers, Comfort in 
toil, Solace in woe, Light Immortal.” 
Human philosophy at its best never 
succeeded in enlightening more than a 
few, and then it was a dry, cold light 
that left the heart unsolaced. It did 
not liberate, it brought no deliverance, 
it did not cleanse, it conferred no joy. 
It but underscored the wretchedness of 
its votaries and their world. But the 
Holy Spirit has made children wiser 
far than Socrates, and out of infants 
and sucklings has perfected the praise 
of Christ. 


The Miracles of Grace 


Think of the holiness He has fos- 
tered! He has made it a commonplace 
of Christendom. Think of the purity 
He has begotten in souls; or of the 
change of hearts, as when He changed 
the hateful heart of Saul of Tarsus and 
the dissolute heart of young Augustine. 
Think of the forgiveness of injuries 
He has prompted, the zeal for souls, 
the detachment from the world, the 
renunciation of earthly possessions, as 
when Francis of Assisi scornfully flung 
away his rich patrimony. Think of the 
spirit of martyrdom He has inspired, 
the fortitude amid trial, the resignation 
amid suffering. Think of the gener- 
osity, the loyalty, the truthfulness, the 
self-sacrifice, the sympathy and com- 
passion, the nobility of character, the 
zeal for human betterment He has 
begotten—not in a few isolated in- 
stances as in ancient times, but abun- 
dantly around the world. Even from 


stones He has raised up children to 
Abraham, since even pagans and in- 
fidels are forever surprising us by 
their Christian spirit and the integrity 
of their lives. Think of the great 
Saints and leaders that He has raised 
up in Christendom. In the Old Testa- 
ment you can almost count such on the 
fingers of your two hands, but in 
Christian times every generation can 
witness the highest sanctity in the 
flesh: men and women who reflect the 
sublimity and heroism of Christ Him- 
self in their lives. Think of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church and all 
their voluminous utterance, which 
presents to us the astounding miracle 
of feeble, finite human minds deeply 
savoring and rightly measuring the 
very Mind of God. 


The Exhilaration of Being a Christian 


Yes, we Christians are truly beside 
ourselves, in the sense of above our- 
selves. We have indeed drunk of a new 
wine, one that was untasted by man 
before the great Pentecost. There is a 
dull sobriety about human philosophy, 
in even its rarest visions and at its 
highest reach. Socrates indeed was 
sober, and Plato—sober and sad. But 
the faintest apprehension of the Gospel 
may well inebriate a man. Paul 
quaffed the wine of Christian truth 
and then coursed along the shores of 
the Mediterranean, exhilarated be- 
yond words, hardly knowing at times 
whether he were in the flesh or out of 
it. Small wonder if a Christian should 
act drunken on learning that he has 
been made a son of God; that he 
knows now what only God knew be- 
fore; that he can now think and act as 
God. Verily, these are heady truths, 
and it were a leaden heart that could 
keep its poise on receiving them. 
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David doffed his staid royal dignity 
and danced before the Ark. If David 
had had the cue for rejoicing that we 
have! May the Holy Spirit lavish His 
wine upon our hearts, and may our 
exhilaration astonish the melancholy 
all around us! Better be drunk with 
the Faith than be a sober skeptic. 
Better be gay with Christian holiness 
than sodden with greed and lust. 


Better the laughter of our Christian 
hope than dead-pan despair. 


Thou, on those who evermore 

Thee confess and Thee adore, 

In Thy sevenfold gifts descend. 
Give them comfort when they die; 
Give them life with Thee on high; 


Give them joys which never end. 
Amen. 











Roman Documents 
Declaration of the Sacred Congregation of the Council* 


The judicial action by which His 
Excellency, Archbishop Stepinac of 
Zagrab, was arbitrarily imprisoned and 
sentenced by the civil authorities of 
Jugoslavia, has provoked a vehement 
commotion throughout the Catholic 
world and even in civilian circles. 

Especially by three provisions of the 
Code of Canon Law, the Church safe- 
guards the dignity and liberty of 
Bishops, threatening excommunication 
to be incurred ipso facto by those 

(1) who cite a bishop, especially 
their proper Ordinary, before a laical 
judge (Canon 2341); 

(2) who lay violent hands on the 
person of an Archbishop or Bishop 
(Canon 2343, § 3); 

(3) who directly or indirectly im- 
pede the exercise of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction or power, having recourse 
for that purpose to any laical authority 
(Canon 2334, n. 2). 

All these excommunications are, ac- 
cording to the circumstances, reserved 


* Acta A postolice Sedis, XX XVIII, p. 401. 


simply or in a special manner to the 
Apostolic See. 

Wherefore, the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council, entrusted with the dis- 
cipline of the Christian clergy and 
people, having established that there 
exists no cause seriously lessening the 
imputability of the above-mentioned 
crimes (Canons 2205, § 3, 2229, § 3, 
n. 3), but that circumstances rather 
increase it, especially in view of the 
exceptional dignity of the Most Excel- 
lent personage ill-treated (Canon 2207, 
n. 1), declares by these presents that 
all those who concurred physically or 
morally in the commission of the 
above-mentioned offenses, or who were 
necessary accomplices (Canon 2209, 
§§ 1-3), have incurred the excom- 
munications specified above, and shall 
remain subject to them until they have 
petitioned the absolution of the Apos- 
tolic See. 

Issued at Rome, October 14, 1946. 

F. Carp. Marmaccl, Prefect. 
F. RoBERTI, Secretary. 

















Bunk KReutews 


World Tragedy.—History builds on 
ruins. The path of progress is strewn with 
wreckage. Somehow out of rubble new 
life grows. More than once in the course 
of history the end of civilization has been 
foretold, and men have abandoned them- 
selves to a mood of despair and defeatism. 
Still, when the darkness over the earth 
grew heaviest and the outlook seemed most 
depressive, bright stars of promise were 
rekindled in the skies and hope was re- 
born. It seems that mankind must learn 
the hard way, and travel the roughest 
roads to get to its destination. The cheap 
doctrine of a steady human progress stands 
discredited, but not the belief in the provi- 
dential guidance of human affairs. Relying 
on his own resources man courts failure, 
but if he puts his trust in a Higher Power he 
will not meet disappointment. 

The present would appear not to offer 
much encouragement, yet men staunchly 
cling to hope. There is an abundant out- 
pouring of reconstruction literature, which 
naturally indicates that men have not 
yielded to pessimism. The authentic mes- 
sage of better things to come emanating 
from the Apostolic See deserves first place. 
The Popes, even as the prophets of Israel, 
are not prophets of evil but stoutly proclaim 
that there is a way out of the misery the 
world at any time has brought upon 
itself, and they very definitely set forth 
the means of deliverance from evil. It is 
the historic mission of the Roman Pontiffs 
to relight the hopes of a despondent world. 
The world of to-day needs a consoling mes- 
sage of this kind, and the Pope of our days 
does not fail humanity in its agony of 
uncertainty. Pius XII is keenly aware of 
the world’s sorry plight, and has pointed 
out the remedies for its ills. Particularly 
has he shown the way to what our genera- 
tion needs more than anything else— 
peace. Humanity to-day wants peace, but 
is unable to procure it. In Allocutions and 
Encyclicals the Holy Father has described 
the only road to peace, and urged statesmen 
and peoples to seek peace where alone it 
can be found. In his recent work, Father 


Walker has systematically brought together 
the utterances bearing on this urgent prob- 
lem made by Pius XII at various times and 
at various places and in various circum- 
stances.! The unremitting peace efforts 
of the Supreme Pontiff are such that he 
truly deserves the title, ‘“Pius of Peace.”’ 
So far the world has been deaf to his coun- 
sels; it is to be hoped that it will learn to 
heed the paternal words before doom be- 
comes inevitable. The peace work of Pius 
XII is prefaced by a brief but very sub- 
stantial chapter on the pacific activities of 
the Popes through the ages. The volume is 
very rich in content, and should have the 
widest reading among Catholics as well as 
non-Catholics; it offers both a philosophy 
and theology o* peace. Though chiefly 
concerned with principles, the Papal pro- 
posals are eminently practical. 

At hand is another volume on reconstruc- 
tion containing a number of essays written 
by different authors.? The unity of the 
volume is derived from the common in- 
spiration of the writers, namely, the basic 
principles of Christianity. Reconstruction, 
as the writers see it, must not be restricted 
to one phase of social life but must extend 
to all aspects of human existence. There 
are no isolated issues, and, if any good is to 
be accomplished, the whole of life must be 
taken into consideration. Our authors, 
therefore, begin with the reconstruction of 
man along the lines of supernatural faith. 
The natural man has proved an unmiti- 
gated failure and the saddest fiasco. The 
leaven of Christianity must revitalize man 
as well as society. This immediately 
brings us to the problem of the recon- 
struction of education as far as the in- 
dividual is concerned, and to Catholic 
Action where society is in question, for 
Catholic Action is nothing else than the 
rechristianization of the social body from 


1 Pius of Peace. By Reverend Reginald 
Walker, S.S.Sp. (The Newman Bookshop, 
Westminster, Md.). 

2 Essays in Reconstruction. Edited by Dom 
re Russell (Sheed and Ward, New York 

ity). 
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within by spiritual means. Other depart- 
ments of life require reconstruction, es- 
pecially the agencies which shape the 
thought of the community—science, philo- 
sophy, literature, for unfortunately they 
have become materialized and secularized. 
One might think that economic reconstruc- 
tion ill fits into this general framework; 
not so, because everything human is the 
concrete embodiment of ideas, ideologies, 
philosophy. Right thinking comes first. 
The last two chapters deal with the initiat- 
ors and bearers of the work of reconstruc- 
tion, and here the accent is on youth. 
Rightly so, because the older generation is 
weary, disillusioned, and quite willing to 
let those of a more vigorous and enthusias- 
tic age share their burdens. The essay on 
economic reconstruction strikes a hopeful 
note inasmuch as it suggests that there is 
an ever closer approach between the prac- 
tical conclusions deduced from Christian 
principles and those coming from other 
sources. 

When we speak of reconstruction, we 
certainly cannot omit the gigantic social 
experiment going on in Russia. The world 
cannot remain indifferent to Russian Com- 
munism, because in more than one way it 
represents a challenge. In a world steering 
its course by expediency Communism will 
invite imitation if it shows the ability to 
cope successfully with the economic prob- 
lems that beset and baffle humanity at the 
present. Men who have no appreciation of 
higher values will not ask at what price the 
temporary economic success (if success it is) 
has been bought. This temptation is the 
greater, the less we know about actual 
conditions existing under communistic 
rule. Itis apparent that Communism has 
cast a fatal spell over many minds, and 
the reason for this seems to be that we see 
things in Russia through a distorting haze. 

But Communism is a challenge for an- 
other reason, namely, because it engages in 
a very active propaganda. Of this fact 
great numbers in our country are not aware, 
since this propaganda is cleverly disguised ; 
but propaganda is especially dangerous if it 
is not recognized in its true character. 
It is with this aspect of the situation that 
Hamilton Fish deals.* The author has had 


* The Challenge of World Communism. By 
Hamilton Fish (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). 


every opportunity to study the facts, and 
his presentation of the case is well docu- 
mented. Whether we want Communism 
or not, we should know for what it really 
stands and have a thorough insight into its 
insidious methods of propaganda. At 
least, we should make our choice with open 
eyes. In this respect the volume of Mr. 
Fish will prove very helpful. 

The saddest tragedy of history is the 
ravishing of a nation. This tragic fate 
threatens to descend upon Lithuania, 
which has passed through many a fiery 
ordeal and which now is in imminent 
danger of completely losing its national 
identity. In spite of high-sounding prom- 
ises small nations do not fare well in the new 
world order. The world fails to realize 
that it will be culturally impoverished if 
the small nations are wiped out and ab- 
sorbed by their bigger and more powerful 
neighbors. Father Chase tells an unvar- 
nished tale without animus, which makes 
the story so much more impressive.‘ It is 
matter for regret that the peoples of the 
world know so little about one another; 
where there is no knowledge, no mutual 
acquaintance, there can be no sentiment of 
fellowship, no sympathetic interest, no 
feeling of brotherhood. Let us hope that 
the author’s wish to make the American 
people “better acquainted with the story 
of Lithuania’”’ will not be idle. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


4 The Story of Lithuania. By Thomas G. 
Chase (Stratford House, New York City). 


Recent Ascetical Works.—Recently 
a reviewer made mention in these pages of 
the fearful monotony of so many of the 
books presented to Religious for their spirit- 
ual reading. As if to prove that it need not 
be that way, Father McCorry has written 
a literary and spiritual masterpiece en- 
titled ‘‘Most Worthy of All Praise’’*—a 
little volume of sixteen conferences for 
Sisters, with a graceful prologue and a 
touching epilogue. 

In the humid summer garden of Sister’s 
spirituality, Father McCorry’s book comes 
as a fresh, cool breeze, bringing with it a 
new lease on the spiritual life. The style is 
so attractive and interesting that one is 
tempted to read through chapter after 


1 Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. (Declan X. 
McMullen Co., New York City, 189 pp.). 
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chapter simply for pleasure, whereas 
every page is so replete with sound spiritu- 
ality that it deserves profound study and 
meditation. It is therefore a book to 
which one can and will return repeatedly. 

There is nothing presumptuous about the 
publishers’ descriptive sub-title, ‘‘Essays 
on Sound Spirituality for Religious.” One 
needs but to glance through the chapters 
like the one on microphilia or the ‘‘Battle of 
the Generations” to realize that it is prac- 
tical; it is down to earth reality—yet 
merely reaching down in order to lift up 
to heaven. Even the most provocative 
matters are treated with a delicacy of hu- 
mor and tact that clearly stamp their 
author as the producer of a masterpiece in 
this his first book. 

“Most Worthy of all Praise’’ was writ- 
ten to bring joy into the routinary life of 
our Sisters; but it would also make an ideal 
gift book for all Religious and their confes- 
sors and spiritual directors. 

In the past few years there have ap- 
peared not only many books of the stand- 
ard type of “spiritual reading,” such as 
Lives of holy persons and treatises on the 
virtues, but also some very attractive and 
scientific works about asceticism and mysti- 
cism as such. Tanquerey’s “Spiritual 
Life’ remains what it always has been, 
the great mine of spiritual theology, com- 
plete and scientific; but the precious ore 
must be mined through study. Parente’s 
“The Ascetical Life” and ‘The Mystical 
Life” present a very clear first picture of 
the spiritual field to seminarians. Meyer's 
“Primer of Perfection’’ is a series of short 
conferences on spiritual theology reduced to 
practice.? 

The most recent manual of spiritual 
theology to appear on the market is 
Bruce’s American printing of Archbishop 
Goodier’s ‘‘An Introduction to the Study 
of Ascetical and Mystical Theology.’’® 
The book contains a series of seventeen 
lectures, presenting the substance of a 
course given for some years by the illus- 
trious author at Heythrop College, Oxford. 

After the Introduction, six chapters 
(lectures) cover very cleverly the whole his- 


2 Cfr. the reviews of these books in earlier 
issues of this REVIEW. 

?By Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J. 
a8 Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1946, 210 
pp.). 


tory of spirituality from pagan times down 
to the liturgical revival and modern sodal- 
ism and organization. Five lectures deal 
with the doctrinal aspect of spirituality, 
outlining the relations between God and 
the Soul, the Mystical Body, the meaning 
of perfection and the means to attain it. 
The last six chapters treat in some detail of 
the three ways and the kind of prayer that is 
proper to each way. 

The psychological delineation of the 
mystic’s character, struggles, difficulties 
with the world about him, misunderstand- 
ings, and internal tempests to be found at 
the end of the chapter on mysticism, is 
indeed masterly. But it is to be regretted 
that the chapter was not rounded out with 
at least a cursory description of the phe- 
nomena often encountered in a mystic’s 
experience, such as locutions, ligature, 
visions, ecstasies and stigmata. 

Although the author presents his work 
as an “Introduction” to spirituality, yet 
we feel that it will prove most useful and 
acceptable, not so much to beginners, as 
to priests and Religious who are already 
practically acquainted with the spiritual 
life, and who would welcome a fairly suc- 
cinct and yet thorough and scientific re- 
view of the whole field. It would be hard 
to find a book that would make a more 
readable review of this kind than Arch- 
bishop Goodier’s “Introduction.” 

CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


A Fundamental Work on Catechetics. 
—‘“The Systematic Teaching of Religion”? 
is an impressive volume, containing a 
scholarly and comprehensive treatment of 
the whole question of religious instruction. 
The author indicates that he gives empha- 
sis to method and matter in religion teach- 
ing. A previous volume with the same 
general title, published in 1939, gave spe- 
cial attention to the history of catechesis 


1 The Systematic Teaching of Religion. A 
Textbook for the Training of Teachers of 
Religion in the Elementary Schools and for 
Catechetical Courses in Seminaries. Volume II 
Method and Matter in Religion Teaching. By 
Rev. A. N. Fuerst, S.T.D., Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology and Catechetics, St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio. Preface 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward B. Jordan, Ph.D., 
Catholic University of America (Benziger 
Brothers, New York City; pages 624 with 
Index). 
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and to the content and method of instruc- 
tion on the Sacraments of Baptism, Con- 
firmation, Holy Eucharist, and Penance, 
with three final chapters on teaching and 
educating to a life of prayer. The present 
work is a sequel to the first. The two books 
are recommended to classes of seminarians, 
to teaching Brothers and Sisters, and to 
volunteer catechists, zealous laymen and 
lay women who enroll neglected children 
for religious instruction in the classes of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

The author confesses his debt to the 
eminent Father Gatterer, S.J., who gave 
expression to his thought and study in this 
field in a classic German work, his ‘‘Kate- 
chetik.”” Dr. Fuerst’s work is more than a 
translation; it is a rather free adaptation 
of the original, in which the translator 
“eliminates material which would not be 
useful in our country and modifies sugges- 
tions which would not be well understood 
in their original form.’”’ The reader who 
has but a casual interest in the réle of re- 
ligion in the education of the young, will 
find this manual interesting; ‘‘for those 
actively engaged in the teaching of reli- 
gion,” writes Dr. Jordan, “it may be 
ranked among the ‘indispensables.’”’ 

It is evident that Dr. Fuerst has high 
regard for the ancient works that are still 
regarded as classics in the field of Cate- 
chetics: the Catecheses of St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, the Oratio Catechetica Magna 
of St. Gregory of Nyssa, and the De Cate- 
chizandis Rudibus of St. Augustine. He 
has drawn also from the writings of emi- 
nent theologians and catechists down 
through the centuries, and from the con- 
tributions of a host of writers who have 
addressed themselves to this important 
subject in our own day. This does not 
mean that this work is a mere compila- 
tion of the opinions of others, for he does 
not hesitate to give us the fruit of his 
own thinking enriched by many years of 
experience as a teacher. 

Part One of the present volume treats 
of the sources that the teacher must use in 
his work: the Catechism, Bible History, 
Church History, the Liturgy, Hymns and 
Sacred Poetry. ‘‘The catechism,” he tells 
us, “takes precedence over all other cate- 
chetical materials because of its author- 
ity. ... (It is) the official manual of 


Christian Doctrine. ... Other manuals 
are based on human wisdom; the cate- 
chism contains the written and authorita- 
tive teaching of the divinely constituted 
Teacher of mankind” (pp. 12, 16). Later, 
in writing on the course of study, he makes 
this distinction: ‘‘In the lower grades the 
Bible history should be assigned the major 
réle; in the upper grades the catechism 
should occupy the more prominent place”’ 
(p. 170). His treatment of church history 
and the liturgy as sources will enable every 
teacher to enrich the content of his instruc- 
tion and to vitalize its presentation. 

Dr. Fuerst outlines the possibilities and 
the limitations of the newer educational 
techniques in their application to the 
teaching of religion. He has strong words 
of commendation for audio-visual helps, 
and devotes many pages to the adaptation 
of the radio and the sound-motion picture 
to the teaching of religion. He exhorts the 
catechist to use language within the ca- 
pacity of the children, to employ questions 
effectively, and to teach always with unc- 
tion, simplicity, and attractiveness. 

Our author is not a devotee of any 
method of teaching religion; it is his con- 
tention that the principles of all effective 
teaching are a treasury upon which the 
teacher of religion must draw. The two 
final parts of his work are devoted to Gen- 
eral Method and Special Methods. He 
will not have the teacher ignorant of the 
findings of experts, and he says very posi- 
tively that religious education ‘“‘should not 
be doomed to an irrevocable alliance with 
traditional methods of instruction merely 
because they are traditional” (p. 445). 
He gives the following as his definition of 
catechetical method: a stable and orderly 
way of bringing the children into contact 
with the religious verities which are neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of their lives so 
that they may learn them in a manner in con- 
sonance with their capacities (p. 139). 

The student will find study helps at the 
end of every chapter: questions, problems, 
points for study and discussion. The 
bibliography is rich, and bristles with 
works that are easily obtainable by the 
teacher who is eager to build up a library of 
religious education. 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 





